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To achieve an understanding of the 
present-day residential housing situation 
for students in the American college and 
iniversity one must review with some care 
the pressures from the past which have 
produced it. One of three major philoso- 
phies, developed largely from historical 
wcidents, has consciously or unconsciously 
lominated the thinking of every dormitory 
builder and every student residence plan- 
ner since the erection of Harvard Hall in 
1639. These philosophies can neither be 
omprehended nor evaluated without being 
traced both to and from their sources. An 
awareness of the influences of former times 
ay be expected to illuminate and perhaps 
) give better direction to present and 
future practises. 

















STUDENT HovusInG IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 







Housing, whether for citizens or for stu- 
ents, always becomes a problem when 
pulation takes a sudden turn upward. 
How and where to house students became 
a matter of coneern in the universities of 
the Middle Ages chiefly because thousands 
‘ vVagantes, or wandering students, flocked 

the seats of learning at Bologna and 
Paris and Oxford. In 1262 the Bologna 
‘aculties were lecturing to almost 10,000 
‘udents. In 1257 Oxford enrolled 3,000; 
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THE HISTORY OF STUDENT RESIDENTIAL 
HOUSING 


By Dr. W. H. COWLEY 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





and Paris in the same century numbered 
30,000. That the influx of these hordes of 
students created a housing problem of con- 
siderable magnitude is clear when one 
remembers that medieval cities seldom 
numbered more than five thousand. 

Moreover, these multitudes of students 
were practically all in their teens, and the 
majority of them not over 14 or 15. Al- 
though they organized into self-governing 
(and faculty-governing) groups, the need 
for discipline and control grew the more 
they fought among themselves, with the 
townsmen and with the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Many students, further- 
more, were poverty-stricken. Sons of 
wealthy men could hire suites or houses for 
themselves and their retinues, but some 
provision became necessary for the poor 
beneficiarii whose resources often amounted 
to no more than the secant clothes upon 
their backs. In the ear., days of Bologna 
and Paris students lived anywhere they 
could find lodging. Some rented garrets, 
some boarded with masters, still others 
with townsmen, and a few took over houses 
of their own. Slowly from this confusion 
there grew up a housing plan which, in its 
general outlines, has continued at Oxford 
and Cambridge ever since. 

Some time during the twelfth century 
the students at Bologna began to withdraw 
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from the homes of townsmen and masters’ university authorities for the halls 
and to organize into groups called socil. been permanently fixed. 

They hired houses and set up establish- Meanwhile the ability of the student 
ments known as hospicia or hostels. The move from one hospicium to another had 
plan spread to Paris and to Oxford. At been limited first at Paris and the: 
the former they were first called paeda- Oxford and Cambridge. In 1452 
gogies and at the latter halls and colleges. chancellor of Paris ruled that no paed: 
Each group elected one of its number to gogue could receive into his house 
manage its affairs. On the Continent these dent who had left another paedagogium + 
leaders were known as regents or paeda- avoid correction. Five years later he 
gogues and at Oxford as principals.". The ordered that all students were required + 
university had no control over either the live in paedagogies and that no new halls 
halls or their prinecipals.2 They were could be established without his permis 
democratic, self-governing groups which sion. In the course of two centuries th 


set up their own financial and disciplinary houses which students had established on 


regulations and their own methods of en- their own initiative had passed entirel; 
forcement. Each student maintained his from their control into the hands 
personal autonomy, however, and could university authorities. 
move freely from one establishment to The Oxford and Cambridge colleges of 
another if he found the food or his asso- to-day have come down through the 
ciates or the discipline distasteful. turies step by step, following this chain of 
developments. After 1284, when 
Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, spok 
_ ie ae of Walter of Merton as the ‘‘founder and 
n the course OF time special hostels were , oo 2 ge ?? > endowed halls 
organized and endowed by pious founders pin eter oe tg 
to provide residences for the poorer stu- }, ann as colleges. At the beginning of 
dents. According to Rashdall,* these estab- the fourteenth century three colleges and 
lishments were ‘‘mere eleemosynary insti- 399 halls were flourishing ot Oxford bat 
tutions for poor boys. . . . The objective by the beginning of the sixteenth century 
of the . . . founders was simply to secure 49 eolleges had appeared and the number 
board and lodging for poor students who o¢ halls had been reduced to 55. T -day 
could not pay for it themselves.’’ Over Oyforg* is made up of 23 colleges, al 


vil 


these endowed hostels or domus pauperum separate corporations, one publie hall and 


TuE GROWTH OF THE OXFORD AND 
(CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES 


the universities gradually asserted author- seven private halls. One of the colleges 
ity. They began by insisting upon approv- ang four of the halls are for women. They 
ing the principals or paedagogues elected aro all, as at Cambridge, under the control 
by the students. Soon thereafter they took o¢ the faculties. Student self-government 
over the prerogative of nominating the jas slowly worn away through the 
principals, and with this arrangement well types. : : 

established they appointed older students, 
and later members of the faculty. By the 
time Elizabeth came to the throne of 
Sngland, the complete responsibility of the 


py) 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF COLLEGES ON 
THE CONTINENT 
The residential colleges at Oxford an 


Cambridge were duplicated from the four 


1H, Rashdall, ‘‘The Universities of Europe in ‘oh taviee ie 
the Middle Ages,’’ Vol. I, p. 481. Oxford, 1895. teenth to the eighteenth centuries ™ 
2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 607. 4 Cambridge comprises 18 colleges for 


3H. Rashdall, Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 482 and 495. two for women. 
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France and from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries in Germany. During 
fourteenth century 40 colleges were in 
ation at the University of Paris. The 
viate system, indeed, originated at 
Paris and had been taken over to Oxford 
Cambridge during the middle of the 
teenth In Germany,’ upon 
uinding of the great universities dur- 
ing the 150 years preceding the Reforma- 
The 
Reformation, however, changed the strue- 
ive of the universities of Central Europe, 
and the Bursen® disappeared to give place, 
in the course of time, to the boarding house 
The French re- 
tained their colleges more tenaciously, but 
edueational institutions in France 
sed their doors during the Revolution. 
n their reorganization in 1808 the resi- 
dential foundations vanished. 
Besides the Reformation and Revolution 
factors contributed to the abandon- 
f the residential system in conti- 
nental countries. Before the Lutheran 
revolt all of German faculties 
were required to live in Bursenzwanz or 
ibacy. The great majority of them, 
were clerics who favored the 
mores of their orders. In about 
00 St. Benedict had brought to Europe the 
which had become 
inent a part of the religious life of the 
East and the Near East. He substituted, 
however, group life for the eremitical prac- 
tises which predominated among oriental 
Christians. The establishment of the Bene- 
dictine and later orders and the setting up 
of monasteries influenced all the life of the 
Middle Ages and in turn had its effect 
upon the universities. With the break 
from the church which followed Luther’s 


century. 


halls or Bursen were organized. 


em in vogue to-day. 


members 


herefore 


monastie 


monastic system So 


prom 


Frederick Paulsen, ‘Geschichte des Gelehrten 
errichts,’? Vol, I, pp. 260-261. Leipzig: Ver- 
‘ag von Veit und Comp., 1919. 

F Wilhelm Bruchmiiller, ‘‘ Der Leipzigen Student, 
409-1909," p. 142 ff. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. 
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theses, the monastic system waned in Ger- 
many. As it waned in religious groups it 
all but disappeared from the universities. 
Members of the faculty married, the cleri- 
eal garb which scholars had universally 
worn gave way to civilian dress, and the 
majority of students were no longer clerks 
reading for holy orders. 

The German Bursen, moreover, had been 
of a different character from the French 
and English halls. Large sleeping rooms 
or dormitories were more common than the 


smaller studies and bedrooms in France 
and England. Students, sometimes as 


many as 200, slept in large rooms, and 
often at the command of their provincial 
rulers they lived in barracks, better to be 
hardened for military service. The disap- 
pearance of the monastic system brought 
these large sleeping apartments into disre- 
pute because of their close resemblance to 
the dormitories of the religious orders. 
The Bursen, in fact, disappeared entirely. 

Still another factor entered into the sit- 
Both German and French edu- 
during the latter the 
eighteenth century, under the influence of 
the Encyclopedists, gave all their enthu- 
siasm to scholarship and the advancement 
of knowledge. What they had 
available they preferred to devote to in- 
struction and research. When the Univer- 
sity of Berlin was established in 1809 no 
provisions were made for the housing of 
students, not only because the need of 
dormitories was no longer apparent but 
because the 
founding preferred to put all their empha- 
sis upon spreading the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. But the characteristic 
British method of procedure, Oxford and 
Cambridge muddled through with the col- 
lege system which it had inherited from 
Paris. The insularity of England 
tected it from the direct impact of both the 
Reformation and the Revolution, and the 


uation. 


cators, part of 


monies 


also leading spirits in its 


following 


pro- 
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colleges continued in the original conti- 


nental design. 


THe AMERICAN HERITAGE FROM 
ENGLAND 

If the Reformation and the French Rev- 
olution, with their attendant influences 
upon continental education, can be thought 
of as historical accidents, then the coloniza- 
tion of America, chiefly by Englishmen, 
may be similarly characterized. The pres- 
ent American system of higher education 
obviously would not and could not have 
been developed had Frenchmen or Span- 
iards dominated America. The colonial 
American college followed the British pat- 
tern because its founders knew no other. 


More than twosecore Cambridge graduates 
migrated to the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
during its first three decades, and naturally 
enough they brought with them a predilec- 
tion in favor of the educational structures 
which they knew in England. With the 
exception of James Blair, founder of 


William and Mary, who had been gradu- 
ated at Edinburgh, all the founders of the 
eolonial colleges were Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates or Americans who had 
been educated in England or in the early 
American colleges established by English- 
men. 

The British background of the pre-revo- 
lutionary college organizers had more to do 
with the establishment of residential col- 
leges in America than any other factor. 
There were, however, several others of im- 
portance. College students of the seven- 
teenth century usually entered at 13 or 14 
years of age, and since communities were 
small and travel difficult it was to be ex- 
pected that the college would board and 
room them. The founders, moreover, were 
all devoutly religious men who conceived 
of the eollege more as a religious institu- 
tion than as a seat of learning. Students 
had souls to be saved and the early facul- 
ties were bent upon saving them. To have 


a student entirely under their control fro 
the 5 A.M. rising time until lights out at 9 
gave them the opportunity they sought to 
minister continuously to the souls’ welfare 
of their charges. Professors and _ tutors 
were expected to pray regularly, morning 
and evening, with their students, and if a 
youngster misbehaved they believed with 
certainty that they were exorcising the 
devil when they whipped him. 

It should be observed that the heritage 
from England by no means completely con- 
trolled early American institutions. In 
both Oxford and Cambridge the universi 
ties consisted of a growing number of inde- 
pendent foundations or colleges. In Amer- 
ica the collegiate system never developed, 
chiefly because of the sparsity of the popu- 
lation and its relative poverty. One college 
at Harvard, one at William and Mary and 
one at Yale were all that the founders 
eould achieve. They may have had plans 
for universities just as those in England, 
but the environmental forces of pioneer 
America directed their energies into the 
establishment of institutions which were 
English in general point of view but 
American in its implementation. Thus 
English precedences implanted the residen- 
tial principle, but American contingencies 
modified it to fit the colonial situation. In 
time American colleges and universities 
were to grow as large and even larger than 
those in England, but meanwhile English 
ties had been broken and the American 
college followed its own course of develop- 
ment. Dormitory buildings were erected, 
but the British system of coordinate col- 
leges came in for no serious thought until 
Wilson’ tried unsuccessfully to introduce it 
at Princeton in 1905, and Harvard and 
Yale inaugurated their house plans in the 
late twenties. 


+tan 


7 Princeton had made an unsuccessful att 
1818 to introduce the British tutorial system. 
Varnum Lensing Collins, ‘‘Princeton,’’ pp. 
135. New York: Oxford University Press, 1914 


See 


13+ 
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he chief point of difference between the 
British and American philosophies of stu- 
dent residential housing has amounted to 

is: at Oxford and Cambridge the resi- 
dential colleges developed into highly sig- 
nificant educational agencies; in America 
rmitories during the nineteenth century 
ame little more than body shelters. 
The British have used their housing units 

bring dons and students together, not 


y for formal individual conferences 
pon their academic work but also for 
social and intellectual intercourse. Kept 
small by design, the colleges have supplied 
Empire with men at once splendidly 
trained intellectually and admirably eulti- 
ited socially. Without labeling oneself an 
Anglophile one can assert with assurance 
that Oxford and Cambridge have come 
nearer satisfying the scholar-and-gentleman 
ideal than the universities of any other 
nation. 

The early American college might have 
leveloped in much the same fashion, had 
not the pioneer situation and more particu- 
larly the bogey of student discipline persis- 
tently interfered. Oxford and Cambridge 

rs were fortunately relieved of practi- 
cally all disciplinary responsibilities dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Deans, proc- 
tors and bedels were charged with keeping 
the peace, and the dons were unhampered 
by the necessity of enforcing administra- 
tive regulations. From this student-teacher 
relationship the Oxford and Cambridge 
intellectual and social esprit has grown and 
flowered. 

In America, on the other hand, the fac- 
ulty member living in the dormitory be- 
came the student’s natural enemy. Cir- 
cumstances made him a martinet, and 
‘onscientiously he lived up to his responsi- 
bilities. The results are well known. 
Student riots and rebellions against the 
‘Ralph Durand, ‘‘Oxford, Its Buildings and 


Gardens,’’ p. 23, London: Grant Richards, 1909. 
Also V. L. Collins, Op. cit., p. 191. 








faculty have bespattered the historical 
records of every American college up until 
the inception of athletics and extra-cur- 
ricular activities in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. Students lived under 
the suspicious eyes of clergyman-professors 
who, as one historian remarks, were ‘‘also 
required to be detectives, sheriffs, and 
prosecuting attorneys.’’ ‘‘It was my 
privilege,’’ wrote President White,® de- 
seribing his experiences as an undergradu- 
ate at Hobart, ‘‘to behold a professor, an 
excellent clergyman, seeking to quell hide- 
ous riot in a student’s room, buried under 
a heap of carpets, mattresses, counterpanes, 
and blankets; to see another clerical profes- 
sor foreed to retire through the panel of a 
door under a shower of lexicons, boots and 
brushes, and to see even the president him- 
self, on one oceasion, obliged to leave his 
lecture-room by a ladder from a window, 
and, on another, kept at bay by a shower 
of beer-bottles.’’ 

At Dartmouth unpopular members of the 
faculty were visited by groups of students 
who would stand outside their windows and 
blow tin horns late into the night. At 
Princeton in 1802 the students burned 
down Nassau Hall, the only college build- 
ing, and in 1814 for no particular reason 
they set fire to one of its outhouses and 
again almost wrecked the hall itself by 
exploding two pounds of gunpowder in a 
corridor. A few years earlier the under- 
graduate body at Williams, chafing under 
the severities of several of the tutors, peti- 
tioned their removal, and when President 
Olds refused to treat with them the entire 
junior class stayed away from recitations 
for almost a week. At Yale in 1828 the 
food at the commons precipitated the 
famous ‘‘Bread and Butter Rebellion.’’ 
Two years later the sophomore class none 
too politely declined to recite their mathe- 


9‘ Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White,’’ 
Vol. I, pp. 18-20. New York: The Century Com- 


pany, 1905. 
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Yale to reclaim the dormitory for educa. 
tional purposes will very likely be success. 
ful, but the typical American college wil] 
perforce follow the American rather than 
the British pattern. 


matics as the rules required, and the riots 
that ensued have come down in history as 
the Section Rebellion.’’ George 
Bancroft, American historian of 
his day, lost an eye when as a Harvard 
tutor he attempted to quell an incipient 
uprising. Another Harvard tutor went 
through the remainder of his life with a 


**Conile 


vreatest 


THE PARTIAL DISINTEGRATION IN TH! 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Chiefly because of the messiness and mag. 


limp after an encounter with a group of 
nitude of the disciplinary problem dormi- 


student And the 
black eyes and bruised skulls nursed by 


assailants. many were 


tories came in for a series of attacks during 


students and faculty alike. the nineteenth century. In 1830 a speaker 


These citations might be multiplied, but 
demonstrate the 

nineteenth 
Fortunately, 


they are enough to 


faculty-student antipathy in 
century American colleges. 
Oxford and Cambridge, either by accident 
or design, avoided these catastrophies by 
separating their proctoring and instrue- 
tional functions. Students and_ tutors 
became intellectual and often close friends, 
while in America they battled one another. 
The more cordial the relationships of the 
English don and student grew, the more 
liberal became the instructional procedures. 
The rigid rules of the proctors and bedels’® 
have been unchanged for centuries, but the 
academic abracadabra of compulsory class 
attendance, point systems and daily quizzes 
typical of the American college never ap- 
peared. The individual student has been 
put upon his own in a stimulating educa- 
tional environment. 

Meanwhile disciplinary problems in the 
American college took on such importance 
that the dormitory never developed into a 
meeting place of expanding minds. The 
office of tutor brought from England in the 
the 
century. Resi- 
dence halls students 
merely to sleep, to eat and occasionally to 


early days disappeared entirely by 
the 
became 


middle of nineteenth 


places for 


study. The opportunity to make them the 


core of the educational program has been 
lost in the disciplinary muddle. The at- 
tempts being made to-day at Harvard and 


10 Called bulldogs by undergraduates. 


at a convention held in connection with t) 
founding of New York University 
veighed against dormitories because 
importance which discipline had assumed 
His reasoning" proceeded as follows: 


It is proper to touch here one peculiar { 
of the system of education of the United States 
. , namely, the collegiate life. It is, 
cally as well as by the name itself, well kn 
be of monkish origin; it is the remnant 
habit of educating youth in convents; it is the 
stant source of dissension between the faculty 
the student. . . . The education of the young 
and its corporal feeding must be separated 
place where a college is placed must afford the stu 
dent the means of decent living; if it does 1 
shows that it is too much secluded from the s 
of men, to be able to educate a man for thi 
he is destined to enter. 


+ 


President Henry Philip Tappan, of 


University of Michigan, led the onslaug! 
in the fifties, following the point 
early expressed by the New York Univer- 


sity speaker and by President Francis 
Wayland of Brown. He had been a 
fessor at New York University and, soon 
after becoming the president of Michigan 
in 1852, he converted the one dormitory 
that had been built into classrooms. Hi 
expressed the philosophy behind his act 
as follows :"? 

11F, Hasler, Journal of the Proceed 
Convention of Literary and Scientific G 
pp. 262-263. Common Council Chamber 
City of New York, October, 1830. N 
Leavitt and Carvill, 1831. (Reprinted 
York University, 1933.) 


y ¥ 
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dormitory system is objectionable in itself. 
irawing young men from the influences of 
circles, and separating them from the 
nity, they are often led to contract evil hab- 
ire prone to fall into disorderly conduct. 
re remnant of the monkish cloisters of 
ile Ages, still retained in England, but 
i from the universities of Germany. 


of the historians of the University 
lichigan further illuminated the Tap- 
int of view when he wrote in 1891 


a certain extent the system of espionage 
essary concomitant of dormitories, and 
jlition was the beginning of a broader and 

beral method of discipline. The charm of 
y life—for such a charm there doubtless 
xchanged for the ordinary life of an ordi- 
iver. The result was twofold at least. In 
place, it prevented to a great extent con- 
tempts at practical jokes and more serious 
f college life, which do not add to profi- 
studies or to the dignity of young man- 
nd, secondly, it made the students feel to 
tent that they were not a distinct and privi- 
ler of beings, but were of the same clay 
of the world around them... 


Tappan philosophy rapidly predom- 

in the Middle West and West, but 

were other points of attack besides 

In the first place, Tappan had 

enamored of German as opposed to 
educational ideology. German 

had begun to attraet attention in 

ited States early in the century upon 

the occasion of the publication of Madame 
De Staél’s book, ‘‘Germany.’’ In 1829 
Jolin Griscon’s book, ‘‘A Year in Europe,”’ 
‘ed, followed in 1831 by an English 
siation from the French of M. Victor 
‘Report on the State of Public 
Instruction in Prussia.’’ These volumes 
und no American reader more interested 


Couzens’ 





S. Frieze, ‘‘A Memorial Discourse on 
nd Services of Henry Philip Tappan,’’ 


\ndrew C. MeLaughlin, ‘‘History of Higher 


n in Michigan,’’ p. 52. Bureau of Edu- 
ircular of Information No. 4, 1891. 


ston: Government Printing Office, 1891. 
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than Dr. Tappan, who later traveled in 
Germany and brought home with him the 
conviction that the Prussian educational 
system must be ‘‘acknowledged to be the 
most perfect educational system in the 
world.’’ He made every attempt, there- 
fore, to transplant the Prussian program to 
the University of Michigan and to the 
schools of the state. 

Since German universities paid no atten- 
tion to students outside of the classroom 
and since they insisted that they find their 
own social life and boarding and rooming 
facilities, Tappan introduced the same 
methods at Ann Arbor. With the rapid 
growth of state universities immediately 
after the Civil War, his ideas came in for 
considerable vogue. The German point of 
view also gained strength from the return 
to the United States of hundreds of profes- 
sors who had taken graduate work at Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, Heidelberg and Gottingen. 
The German point of view, in fact, ruled, 
and as it grew in popularity dormitories 
were frowned upon, occasionally abolished, 
and seldom built at state universities. 

The financial situation in these new in- 
stitutions fanned the flame of disapproval. 
All available monies were needed for in- 
struction. Dormitories were expensive to 
build and state university administrators, 
anxious for their institutions to become the 
academic equals of those in the East, put 
all their funds into salaries, classrooms and 
laboratories. Moreover, state university 
students were, in general, poor boys and 
girls who could ill afford to pay for dormi- 
tory residence. In order to secure an edu- 
eation, in the terms in which they con- 
ceived it, they were willing to live in inex- 
pensive rooms and frequently in garrets 
and cellars. If they could live at home 
while attending college, so much the better. 
The great growth of the junior college™ 
since 1900 has come about chiefly because 

14, V. Koos, ‘‘The Junior College,’’ Vol. I, p. 
124. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1924. 
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of the inability of many parents to educate 
their children away from home. 

As American institutions of higher edu- 
cation grew in size, the possibility of erect- 
ing dormitories to care for more than a 
small percentage grew less and less remote. 
The upward trend in college registrations, 
so marked in recent decades, began ten 
years after the Civil War, and few colleges, 
whether east or west, were unable to keep 
pace with the multitudes of students who 
were clamoring at their doors. All re- 
sources were needed for strictly academic 
activities. Fraternities and _ sororities, 
which were originally organized as social 
and intellectual groups, took on residential 
functions. Since the eighties fraternity 
and sorority houses have become fixtures on 
most college campuses chiefly because stu- 
dents needed places to live and eat, and the 
colleges were unable, if not unwilling, to 
provide them. 

The dormitories built early in the nine- 
teenth century continued in operation, but 
many of them had been allowed to fall into 
semi-decay. ‘‘When I lived in the college 
dormitory,’’ observed President Eliot in 
1909,'° ‘‘the water often stood two feet 
deep in the spring in the cellar. I fre- 
quently had to put on rubber boots in order 
to go down cellar to get coal. There was no 
running water in any of the buildings. 
We all had to draw our own water by 


means of two pumps in the college yard 
located quite out in the open. There wags 
no gas in any of the buildings when [ liyeg 
in the college dormitory and no means 0! 
lighting, except whale oil, and a very 
flammable liquid which was called appro. 
priately ‘burning liquid.’’’ The cond 
tions under which Eliot and his ¢ 
generation lived continued at Harvard 
long after the public had become aceys 
tomed to better living arrangements. 

As at Harvard, so also in most other ¢ 
leges and universities. Students, irked by 
the primitive conditions under which they 
were expected to live, moved out in large 
numbers to fraternity houses, private resi 
dences, and at Cambridge to the dormito- 
ries which private individuals had built for 
profit. During the same period the rise 
fraternity houses at Amherst became s 
pronounced that the administration aban- 
doned its newest dormitory. Its number of 
students in dormitories had diminished 
from 53 per cent. in 1870 to 24 per cent 
1905. By 1900 no dormitories had yet 
been built at most state universities. Th 
Eastern and the small Middle Western lib- 
eral arts colleges continued in general t 
defend and promote the residential philoso- 
phy, but the Zeitgeist prevailed against its 
extension and even against its claim t 
academie desirability. 

(To be-concluded ) 
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THE BLENDING OF EDUCATION WITH 
PSYCHIATRY 


By Dr. FREDERICK L. PATRY 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Ir is a significant observation that certain 
educators are envisaging mental hygiene or pre- 
ventiwe psychiatry to be as broad as education 
itself with respect to cardinal objectives. 
Formal education has delegated a threefold 
15 C, W. Eliot, Religious Education, Vol. 4, p- 56, 


1909-10. 


function of the school: (a) To prepare t 
school-age child for productive, useful and ¢ 
operative citizenship; (b) to assist him in galt: 
ing an orientation and preparation for his 
ture means of employment in life; and (¢) “ 
develop his capacity for profitable and cultur 
utilization of leisure time. 
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are of a receding nature. 
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. goals and functions of education, for- 


New knowl- 


id social conditions bring about the need 


ning and enlarging the schools’ useful- 


ciety. To be sure, the basic or tool 


as 
reading 


upon 


writing and numbers—are 


during the elementary 


school 


\oreover, certain minimum standards, 


inately with no attempt to cireumscribe 


attainments, 


are 


insisted 


upon for 


of grouping of pupils, promotion 


eallon. 


But the progressive wing of 


is more and more emphasizing the 


capitalizing the school as a place where 


may learn to live happily and effec- 


cial units. ‘The acquisition of knowl- 


s, appreciations and interests are 


regarded as merely means toward the 


t1ve. 


In 


its essence, however, it 


be overlooked that the optimal de- 


of a vigorous, noble and loyal char- 


focal points to be reached after. 


try, on the other hand, in its preven- 


mental hygiene aspect, aims at the pro- 


to the optimum, of individual and 


th, happiness, efficiency and social 


n. The need for edueating the emo- 


well as the 
it of greater importance. 


intellect 


is eoneeived as 


We aim to 


d and bring to well-rounded maturity each 


constructive potentialities, in the light 


needs and opportunities. 


Marketability 


ployability are viewed as essential eri- 


the worthwhileness of education, since 


t show in econerete performance, in the 


t of appreciation by others as well as indi- 


ted 
or 


Sa 


I 


tisfaetion. 


Individual! differences are 


and cultivated, but not to the neglect 


veloping and respecting worthwhile in- 


likenesses. 


We aim to conserve and 


not only maladjustments to life but 
enlarge and enrich actual living, day 


tducation has witnessed tremendous growth 
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responsibility to the school-age child. From 
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ave now national free and compulsory edu- 
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ndous responsibility to educate all the chil- 
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teen years largely determines what and how we 
shall teach these children. 
generation the school could promptly reject pu- 


Whereas in a former 


pils as unprofitable material who failed to eom- 
plete the 
fifteen or sixteen, to-day such is not the ease. 


sixth or eighth grade at the age of 
Even the atypical child who is handicapped 
by varying degrees of mental retardation or 
deficiency, physical disabilities, visual and audi- 
tory defects and special learning disabilities 
must be provided for in our schools. Interest- 
ing enough, the main force behind raising the 


age of compulsory school education comes not 


from within the school but from organized 
labor. The struggles for an economic subsist- 


ence is of fundamental importance to adults 
and must not be jeopardized by juvenile com- 
Thus there 
has been thrust upon our schools new responsi- 
bilities to differentiate 
which will profitably utilize the time and growth 


petition in the employment market. 


courses of instruction 
as well as social, cultural and marketability op- 
portunities of all children. 

The motives underlying the reshaping of the 
school curriculum have also changed in the past 
two generations. The knowledge motive which 
emphasized the acquisition of facts has proven 
inadequate, since most people do not live by 
what they know but by how they feel and the 
habit organization thereof. Although leaders 
in educational thought have emphasized char- 
acter building as the highest motive, yet we see, 
this coming to the front with a reemphasis upon | 
socialization. It is now realized that it is more 
important that children learn to get along hap- 
pily and effectively with each other and in 
groups than that they acquire any amount of 
information. Thus the happy child as a pri- 
mary motive holds greatest significance, since 
in the vast majority of eases all other desirable 
part-steps are forerunners to this emotional 
and social objective. 

But we must also ask ourselves the question: 
For what purposes are we seeking to develop 
the happy socialized child. Surely we must 
envisage desirable development in the light of 
marketability or employability. Thus the work 
motive as well as profitable and constructive 
utilization of leisure and citizenship obligations 
must be kept in mind as cardinal objectives. 

In order to develop latent potentialities with 
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respect to worthwhile individual differences in 
a differentiated occupational distribution, we 
must give ample opportunities to discovering 
creative and inventive contributions, new inter- 
ests and a keener capacity for discrimination 
We 


now realize that too much emphasis upon pur- 


and evaluation of concrete performance. 


poses, goals and objectives may blind us to 
the ever-evolving new combinations of thought, 
feeling and action which must be eagerly sought 
after if we are to reach higher levels of per- 
formance which meet the ever-changing needs 
and new opportunities. Thus freedom of ac- 
tivity must not be too rigidly controlled by 
adults. Grown-ups must divest themselves of 
anything which smacks of omniscience or a 
Jehovah complex. We are all fundamentally 


doers or actors. This fundamental trait must 
be respected for what it is and may evolve, such 
as new interests, new concepts and latent ability 
for self-criticism, self-direction and self-govern- 
ment, 

Keeping in mind the pivotal importance of 
functioning and behaving rather than behavior 
as a concept, we should strive for a differential 
type of unity wherein each teams up to best 
advantage with his fellow in meeting the mo- 
ment-by-moment needs, opportunities and obli- 
gations. But, you ask, should we not train our 
youth for leadership? To be sure, human na- 
ture craves varying degrees of leadership as 
well as independence of thought and action. 
Sut since leaders are born with these poten- 
tialities we should not deceive ourselves in 
thinking that nature has short-changed any of 
fail 
Our obligation is to provide ade- 


us because we to arrive at a position of 
leadership. 
quate opportunity for fanning the sparks of 
constructive innate tendencies, whether they be 
in the nature of leadership, specifie talents or 
To be sure this will lead to 
But 


be accepted, in the light of the faets of human 


creative interests. 


inevitable inequalities. such a fact must 


nature, as incontrovertible. Unfair competition 
and the clouding of individual initiate need not 
become a significant problem if we become suffi- 
ciently imbued with the spirit of democracy 
which keeps us ever mindful of our fellow’s 
welfare as well as that of our own. Moreover, 
since capacity for leadership is restricted to a 
relatively few persons, we must seek to early 
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develop capacity for discrimination or choi, 
and decision with respect to the selection 
most promising examples in leadership. F 
the vast majority of us, capacity for follower. 
ship is the most essential need. At the sani 
time, no one should be denied the opportunity 
of developing initiative, leadership or any other 
constructive qualities which he may possess 
The psychiatrist working with the educator 
would seem to be an essential aid, not on vit 
the detection and prevention of undesirable 3 
deviations from the norm of the individua 
well as that of the group, but also from 
point of view of conservation and development | 


to the optimum of individual innate potent 


alities which have social significance. 
chiatrist is essentially an integrator 

gates himself to bring to optimal ad 

and functioning the whole child in view 
past, present and probable future co: 
tions with respect to the total situation and ; 
multiplicity of results which are often 
dictable. Of particular moment is 
monious development of emotional and 
tional qualities, although intellectual knowledg 
is not minimized. We aim to fructily in : 
tual living the optimal balance of persona 
traits. These fundamentally depend up 
tional control and direction rather 
cently acquired intellect. Each of us 

a total unit with varying degrees of 

tual, emotional, volitional and concrete 

ance or overt activity components. 

basic and primarily motivating force 
present stage of human evolution is our instine 
tive-emotional life, which must be respected and 
more or less satisfied and that in the light o! 
Thus the need of compromise, 
substitution, sublimation and renunciation 0! 


social demands. 


primitive, anti-social or asocial reactio! 
terns are essential experiences to be woven 1! 
the learning process. As the centuries ro 
pari passu with the inereasing complexity 
the integration of human nature, we have reas! 
to hope that man’s behavior will become 0 
and more motivated by rationalism, which up- 
holds the best welfare of the greatest num! 
and less and less by primitive impulsiveness an 
rationalization. We must be brought to a tu" 
recognition of healthy respect for our emoti! 


and instinets. Our most important obligato! 
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. next thousand years is, and will be, the 
‘ion of our feelings, emotions and instine- 
‘ves. Until we strike the golden mean of 
iously balancing emotions, intellect and 
we may expect recurring wars, eco- 
depressions, political corruption, glorifi- 
of crime, increasing mental sickness and 
lency, aleoholie and drug intemperance, 
debauchery and paralysis of democratic 
les and practises. 
of the greatest needs of to-day is the 
al of eritical experimental education. As 
opinion becomes molded to the need of 
ting such a type of school program 
oncerns itself with the education of the 
hild on a twenty-four hour basis through- 
most plastie period of his life, and 
this up to see that each individual be- 


0 


comes a happy and socialized marketable prod- 
uct, we will witness more and more reaiization 
of such forward-looking educational practises. 

Our pupils and students need a dynamic, 
genetie, flexible educational program of activi- 
ties to achieve personality stability of integra- 
tion by virtue of adequate and purposeful 
planning on the part of thoroughly trained 
and experienced personnel who know how to 
guide but rarely dictate or coerce pupil activity. 
Every school should be imbued with the spirit 
of bringing to realization the following quota- 
tion: 

As one star differs from another in glory, so do 
children of men differ in power and strength. 
Each child ... has his place in the great scheme 
of life in which under proper guidance he can find 


happiness and usefulness. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A NUTRITIONAL INVESTIGATION OF 
BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 
British Medical Journal states that, in 
a statement by the head teacher of 
the schools in Middleton that “lack of 
irishing food” was the cause in the children 
nability to coneentrate, a deterioration in 
hhysique, a lowered standard of work, and an 
absence of vitality and pluck, an investigation 
{ 217 unselected children in various depart- 
nents of that school was arranged by Dr. S. T. 
ges, medical officer of health. Weights and 
eights were correlated, and shown to be aver- 
age on the whole, although there were several 
ndividual exceptions. Most of the children had 
too little sleep, however, and the foodstuffs they 
received were sometimes most unsuitable. The 
conditions were not altogether satisfac- 
tory, there being too much noise from adjoining 
classes—an important faetor in feebleness of con- 
‘ation. This investigation led to an inquiry 
being made in other schools, a questionary being 
nt to head teachers. The number of children 
‘ound to be under the average height and weight 
mounted to 34.45 per cent. The percentage of 
children not reeeiving properly prepared meals 
at home was 8.61, having no milk 11.26, and 
laving an exeessive amount of tea 12.58. In 


1) OR . a 
‘<6 per cent. there was insufficient sleep. 


Sf 


Overerowding was found in 31.79¢fer cent., un- 
employment was possibly concerned in 49.67 
per cent. and various physical defects were pres- 
ent above the average. Suitable instructions 
were accordingly issued to parents. The average 
of thirty-two estimates by clinic mothers of the 
cost of an economy diet weekly for a family of 
mother, father and one child aged 5 was 16s. 
84d., as against the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s figure of 13s. 8d. Current food prices 
were shown to be higher than those noted by the 
British Medical Association. It is concluded 
that the eausation of ill nutrition in growing 
children is complex in nature, but that suffi- 
ciency of sleep is a major factor in determining 
the growth and development of the school child. 
The excessive physical defects are to be related 
to the nutritional state. Home management in 
a number of cases requires drastic correction, 
but the school environment also needs improving 
sometimes. The amount of money expended on 
food in the homes of necessitous cases is below 
the minimum for the satisfactory growth and 
heaith of the children. The mothers’ estimates 
as regards the food requirements of a family 
closely approximate the British Medical Asso- 
ciation figure, but the local prices of foodstuffs 
are higher than those estimated by the associa- 
tion in the proportion of 24s. to 20s. 
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SUSPENSION OF A BONN PROFESSOR are regarded as a liberalizing of old require. 
ments, are now gradually taking place. 

Under the new plan a foreign language wil] » 
longer be required for admission, but students 


Dr. Kari Barru, the distinguished Swiss 
theologian of the University at Bonn, has been 
suspended from his professorship by Dr. Bern- 
hard Rust, Prussian Minister of Culture, ac- must study one in college if they have not pre. 
cording to The New York Times, on the ground viously, and all students must pass a proficienc 

test in a foreign language before they are ¢j- 


he refuses as a state servant to take the 
ersonal lovaltv to Chancellor Hitler as gible for a degree. With this arrangement ad. 


oath of } 
provided in a law of last August 20. It was 
also announced that disciplinary proceedings 


vanced students may pass the requirement upon 

entering Beloit and other students whenever 

they have reached the degree of “proficiency.” 
Algebra and geometry are no longer consid 


would be instituted against Dr. Barth before a 
court to be appointed by the ministry. Dr. 
ered essential for admission, and neither mus 
entrants have credits in history, but a deficienc; 
in history must be made up by taking a yea 


Barth’s name has been closely associated with 
he present struggle in the church, and he has 
na series of articles and several pamphlets 

Dr. Mueller. Although he still re- course in Beloit. 
Students who have maintained high grades 


tains his Swiss citizenship, as a professor in a 
during their freshman and sophomore years 


German university he is legally obliged to take 


he oath of allegiance to the Reichsfiihrer. The may voluntarily work for “honors” during their 
remaining two years. For such a student a thesis 
will be required and a six-hour comprehensive 
examination at the end of the college year i: 
addition to fulfilling the general requirements 
Special help from members of the faculty | 
be given to those students who try for honors 
The more than twenty departments in Bel 
college have been combined into three broad 
divisions: sciences and mathematics, social sei- 
ences, and languages, literature and arts. Stu- 


Swiss Government has informed the German 
authorities, however, that if Swiss professors in 
German universities are dismissed for political 
reasons the Swiss Government will reply by dis- 
missing all German professors in Swiss univer- 


Barth is reported to have told a New 
York Times correspondent that he had not re- 
fused to take the preseribed oath but that three 
weeks ago he had requested permission to swear 
a formula of his own choosing. He was pre- dents will no longer choose a “major” but will 
pared to take the regular oath, he said, with the select a “field of concentration.” General grad- 
uation requirements have been lessened so that 
Evangelical Christian.” This formula was re- students may study more extensively in 
jected by Minister of Culture Rust. chosen field and also take related subjects. 
Dr. Barth is a naturalized German, but has High-school students standing in the upper 
not renounced his Swiss citizenship. He has one fifth of their class will be admitted without 
question as to subject-matter; those who stand 


addition of “so far as I ean defend it as an 


held professorships in German universities since 
1921 when he went from Safenwil, Switzerland, in the middle section must have English and 4 
certain number of units of “academic” ¢redit, 
to Bonn, where he has been a member of the and those standing in the lowest one fifth will 
faculty sinee 1930. not be admitted under any circumstances. 


to Gottingen, transferring later to Miinster and 


There are at present two other professors of - 
theology of Swiss nationality lecturing at the COURSES IN LARGE SCALE PLANNING 
Sin’ ; ; : AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
niversity of Berlin. 
IN response to a growing public interest 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM OF the general field of large-scale planning, the 
BELOIT COLLEGE Board of Trustees of Cornell University has 

THE faculty of Beloit College recently voted authorized the establishment in the near futur 
changes in the curriculum and in entrance and of a special group of courses on this subject, to 
graduation requirements in order to stimulate be offered to all students of the university. A 
students to do better work. The changes, which grant from the Carnegie Corporation o! New 











Wil 





York will finanee the project for a period of 
ee years. 
The board also announced the appointment of 


¢ regional planning to supervise the new enter- 
onse. Mr. Clarke is well known throughout the 
try as a consultant on many large-scale de- 
velopments. 
While specialized courses have been estab- 
ed at other institutions, notably at Harvard 
versity and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, primarily for the training of city 
inners, the offering at Cornell University will 
be in the nature of an experiment along new 
nes. The attempt will be made to develop an 
understanding of the subject among students 
hose main interest les outside the technical 
planning field. 
This idea is based on the belief that actual 
‘omplishment in large-seale planning must 
rest on the cooperation of many diversely 
rained individuals united through an informed 
nterest. While recognizing the importance of 
the specially trained city planner as a coordi- 
itor, the Cornell plan will attempt to present 
idea of collective control of environment to 
as many students in as many different fields as 
possible, not as a matter of professional train- 
ing, but as a supplement to their normal major 
sts. Such a course, it is felt, will assist 
rather than compete with the professional 
courses already in operation elsewhere. 
The specifie program of work to be offered 


proposes : 


An introductory course for juniors and se- 
mors, dealing with the history, theory and develop- 
ment of large-scale planning. This course will be 
the main feature of the program. It will be en- 
tirely non-technical in character so that students 
from the College of Arts and Sciences, Law, Medi- 

r Agriculture will be as well able to follow 
is those from engineering or architecture. 


*. An advanced course to follow the introductory 


irse 


Seminars in special fields. 


While these courses are not intended pri- 
] 
i 


marily for the technical student, the very ex- 
istence of the new department and the conse- 
(uent additions to the faculty in a related field 
will undoubtedly be felt in at least three special 


subjects, 
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In the College of Architecture special work 
in cooperation with the faculty in landscape ar- 
chitecture on their most advanced planning 
problems, and criticism of thesis problems as 
they develop will be given. In the College of 
Engineering work will be carried on in coop- 
eration, particularly with the department of 
highway engineering, intended to reinforce and 
extend the offerings of the department. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the social and es- 
thetic aspects of highway and parkway prob- 
lems. In the College of Agriculture where 
already much work has been done on the prob- 
lems of land use and rural social organization, 
the courses will be made to reinforce one an- 
other. 


PROPOSED CENTER FOR GRADUATE 
WORK AND RESEARCH AT 
ATLANTA 


THAT the coordination of Emory University, 
Agnes Seott College and the Georgia School of 
Technology into a great university center is de- 
sirable and feasible is brought out in a prelim- 
inary report made by leaders in education who 
have been studying the project for nearly a year 
under the auspices of the Lewis H. Beck Foun- 
dation. 

Written by Dr. George A. Works, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who also planned the reor- 
ganization of the University System of Georgia, 
the report recommends the following seven 
major steps toward the goal of making Atlanta 
a recognized center of graduate work and re- 
search : 


Organization of a ‘‘Council on the University 
Center,’’ consisting of the chief executive officers 
of each cooperating institution, one representative 
of the board of trustees of each, and an equal 
number of representative citizens who are not iden- 
tified with the institutions in any capacity. 

Consolidation of smaller classes in certain de- 
partments at Agnes Scott College and Emory Uni- 
versity, and concentration of all instruction in 
engineering at the Georgia School of Technology, 
thus releasing time and energy of many faculty 
members for graduate work and research. 

Development of graduate work on a cooperative 
basis leading to the Ph.D. degree in the social 
sciences; in the biological sciences, especially those 
identified with medicine, and in the physical sci- 
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closely related 


ences and mathematics, which are 


to engineering. 


work, 


courses in business administration 


Organization of a school of social and 
expansion of the 
and in the fine arts. 
Enlargement of library and laboratory facilities. 
Provision of ‘fan endowment running into mil- 
lions that will make it possible for the proposed 
university center to attract and hold outstanding 
scholars in the several fields that are desirable to 
develop.’’ 
science building and a new 


Erection of a new 


library at Agnes seott College, an auditorium at 
the Georgia School of Technology, and new build- 
amounting to approximately $1,000,000 at 


ings 
Emory University. 

It is pointed out by Dr. Edwin Embree, presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, in a preface 
to Dr. Works’s report, that by eliminating du- 
plication and concentrating its efforts on a lim- 
ited field each institution could, even on present 
funds, do much to realize the first five of these 
aims. 

Besides Dr. Works and Dr. Embree, the mem- 
bers of the committee, which began its study 
last January, included Dr. L. D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota; Edmund 
KE. Day, director of the social sciences for the 
Rocketeller Foundation; Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. William F. 
ology at the University of Chieago. 
dents of the Atlanta 
Harvey W. Cox, of Emory University; Dr. J. 
R. MeCain, of Agnes Seott College, and Dr. M. 
L. Brittain, of the Georgia School of Technol- 
Beek 


finance the investigation, were e.-officio mem- 


Ogburn, professor of soci- 
The presi- 


three institutions, Dr. 


ogy, who requested the Foundation to 
bers. 

Members of the faculty committee on coordi- 
nation at Emory University are Dr. G. C. White, 
M. Green, Dr. R. C. Rhodes, 
Steadman, Jr., and Professor J. G. 


chairman; Dr. F. 
Dr. J. M 
The 
Professor S. G. 
B. Holt, Dr. 


Davidson 


Agnes Seott committee consists of 
Stukes, chairman; Professor 
Mary S. MacDougall, Dr. 
Alex- 


Stipe. 


Robert 
Philip 
ander. 

Sueeess of the university center in Toronto, 


and Professor Lucile 


Canada, where the educational offerings of a 
provincial Catholie college, a 
Methodist institution and a Presbyterian school 


university, a 
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have been coordinated into a unified whole, has 
been cited as proof that the plan proposed for 
Atlanta will work. 

The Georgia School of Technology is a stat, 
owned institution, Emory University is Method. 
ist and Agnes Scott College is affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Chureh. All three are on th: ap 
proved list of the Association of American U; 


versities. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 

THE apprenticeship system of training y; 
people for government service will mak; 
pearance on a national scale in the 
States early in 1935, according to The C) 
tian Science Monitor. 

Under the auspices of the National Institu 
tion of Public Affairs, between 50 and 125 « 
lege students will go to Washington 
months of February and March to study 
government at first hand by actually wo 
in various offices. The lecturers will be officia 
of the 
social science professors on leave of absence 


government, and the teachers w 
from their colleges. 

Candidates for the first class of the scho 
now being chosen by faculties in accredited 
leges in all sections of the country. Final se 
tion will be made on a regional basis by an edu 
cational committee, of which Dr. Arnold 
nett Hall, director of the Institute for Go 
ment Research of the Brookings Institut 
formerly president of the University of Oreg 
is chairman. 

Students will be selected from juniors, sen 
or recent graduates on requirements similar to 
those for Rhodes scholars. Scholastic standing 
interest in political affairs and qualities of lead 
ership will be considered. 

Although the plan for this type of 
was first expounded publicly by a member 0! 
the administration, Chester H. McCall, assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce about a year ago, 
the institution is non-partisan, non-political, 
privately financed and self-governing. Its boaré 


mw, dl 


of trustees is composed of Louis Brown 
rector of the Public Administration Cleaning 
House; Eugene Meyer, formerly Republica! 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
William E. Sweet, formerly Democratic 


anne 
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of Colorado. Otis T. Wingo, Jr., is ex- 
ve secretary. 

. program is designed to supplement class- 

nstruetion in political science with prac- 
experience. Students will be divided into 

vroups for individual contact with govern- 
+ officials. Each will serve an “internship” 
ial administrative work and duties in a 
nment ageney of particular interest to 
At the close of the term he will be required 
te a report or thesis, submitting one copy 

the institution and one to his college. 
‘ial attention will be devoted to the Con- 
with groups of students spending an en- 
in the galleries of the Senate and the 
watching the work and procedure of 
‘ss. In addition, there will be lectures by 
ors and Representatives. The various de- 
ts and major independent agencies and 
sions will be studied in much the same 


A restricted number of scholarships will fur- 
nish transportation to and from Washington, in 
on to board and room for two months. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF CARLETON 
COLLEGE 
special chapel service held in Skinner 
rial Chapel, Carleton College, on October 
members of the Carleton faculty presented 
Donald J. Cowling with a silver entree dish 
cognition of his twenty-five years of ser- 
ce as president. Dr. Cowling was installed as 
president of Carleton College on October 18, 
1909. Presentation of the gift was made by 
Dr. Curvin H. Gingrich, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematies. Dr. Gingrich also joined 
the taculty in 1909, and has completed a quarter 
ta century of consecutive service as professor 
f mathematies. 
A correspondent writes: “In the twenty-five 
years of Dr. Cowling’s administration Carleton 


College has grown from a small institution to 
the position of one of the most solidly estab- 
‘ished and most widely known liberal arts col- 


leges in the United States. In 1909 there were 
ess than 300 students, a faculty of twenty teach- 
ers, and a graduating class of less than fifty 
seniors. By 1934 the eollege had increased 
about threefold. The student body now numbers 
between seven and eight hundred, the faculty 
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numbers 66, and the senior class has approxi- 
mately 150 students. The total assets of the 
college were $819,330 in 1909. On June 30, 
1934, they had increased to $4,315,255. 

“The college in 1909 had seven major build- 
It now has seventeen buildings. Five new 
dormitories have built 
tions for the entire student body. 


ings. 


been with acecommoda- 
These new 
buildings include Davis, Burton and Severance 
Hails for men and Nourse and Margaret Evans 
Halls for women. Musie Hall, Skinner Me- 
morial Chapel, Leighton Hall of Chemistry, 
Laird Stadium and a modern central heating 
and power plant, have also been erected. Since 
1909 the 


Lyman Memorial Lakes have been developed and 


sampus has been greatly extended. 


an arboretum containing about 360 acres has 
been added to the college grounds, which also 
include a college farm of about 300 acres. 

“In spite of the heavy demands which the 
growth of the college during the last twenty- 
five years has made upon the time and the en- 
ergy of President Cowling, he has been able to 
carry many responsibilities outside of his im- 
mediate college relationships. He has been 
president of the Association of American Col- 
leges and of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion; a member of the division of educational 
relations of the National Research Council, 
chairman of the Congregational Tercentenary 
Commission, member of the executive committee 
of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission; 
chairman of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Missions; a trustee of the 
corporation for the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches; trustee of the Congregational 
Foundation for Edueation; trustee of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, of Pillsbury Acad- 
emy and of the American University Union; 
president of the 
tion; member of the state executive committee 
for the Minnesota Y. M. C. A.; chairman of 
the Minnesota branch of the League of Nations 
Association; chairman of the Minnesota State 


Religious Education Associa- 


Crime Commission, and president of the recently 
formed Minnesota Law and Order League.” 


MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELE- 
GATES OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

A MEETING of the House of Delegates of the 
New York State Teachers Association opened at 
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Niagara 
as president ol 
The Ne u York 


Rome, that 


Falls on November 22. In his report 
the association, according to 
Times, George R. Staley, of 
for the 


construction at 


stated the office building 


association, now in process ol 
Albany, would be completed next year, that 
Governor Lehman had promised to give the full 
state aid to schools in 1935, and that the plea of 
the State Economie Council for a budget reduc- 
tion had 
in Little Falls. 

Arvie Eldred, of Albany, executive secretary, 


been met by a teachers’ investigation 


recommended in his report that the association 
behind the Friedsam act. 
the teaching 


stand 
He 
profession by requiring increased qualifications 
tenure 


“four square” 
also urged improvement of 
from entrants, tenure and extension of 
for all teachers, including those now in non- 
tenure areas, and a united front by teachers. 
The proposal for higher certificate require- 
ments for teachers was outlined by Dr. Hermann 
Cooper, assistant commissioner for teacher edu- 
cation and certification of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The present schedule ealls 
for the application of the qualifications on and 
after September 1, 1935, but would not be retro- 
active and would not apply to those already en- 
rolled and studying for the present certification 
requirements. 
The increased requirements, Dr. Cooper said, 
are designed to protect parents, children and 
They eall for an additional year of 


those seeking to become elementary 


teachers. 
study by 
school teachers. 

In addition, both elementary and high-school 
teachers, granted a provisional certificate, will 
be required to study an additional year “in 
service” before they are eligible for a “renewal 
certificate,” the final form of certificate. 

W. Howard Pillsbury, of Schenectady, trea- 


surer, reported that on August 31 the associa- 
tion had total assets of $271,211, compared with 
Income for 


$205,458 on the same date in 1933. 
the year, however, was $2,950 less than for the 
previous being $104,055. His report 
showed 45,415 members on August 31, compared 
with 45,804 at the end of the previous year. 
The annual report of the New York State 
Teachers Retirement System was made at a 
separate meeting. It showed a membership on 
July 1, 1933, of 43,715, of whom 36,859 were 


year, 
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women, and a gain to June 30, 1934, oj 
to 43,790, of whom 36,539 were women. 
tants receiving benefits on July 30 
3,743, of whom 3,272 were women. 
$59,267,044 on July 1. 

At the annual banquet, the principal speake; 
was Allen D. Albert, of Chicago. Other speak. 
ers were Dr. H. H. Horner, representing Coy 
missioner of Education Graves: Daisy Lord, of 
Waterbury, Conn., and Dr. James F. Tay! 
of Niagara Falls. 

Miss Mabel Simpson, director of elementay 
grades at Rochester, was nominated for pres 


dent of the association. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE Department of Secondary Schoo! Pri 
cipals of the National Education Association is 
taking the leadership in sponsoring a nation- 
wide observance of the tercentenary of Amer 
ean high schools. It is planned to enlist thi 
support of every high school in America, so 
that the year 1935 may be as significant 
secondary education in the years to come as th 
year 1635 has been to the past 300 years. 

On April 13, 1635, the freemen of Bost 
the 
“Likewise, it was then generally agreed 
that 


entreated to become schoolmaster for the t 


Massachusetts, passed following 


our brother Philemon Pormont shall 
ing and nurturing of the children with 
Thus was founded the Boston Latin School, the 
first secondary school in America. 

It is proposed that state departments of edu- 
cation shall promote the tereentenary throug! 


special and regular publications. In many 
states the governor has already issued a special 
Where this 


has not been done it is expected that steps will 


proclamation for its observance. 


be taken to secure such a proclamation. 
Superintendents are requested to appoumt 
the various high 
schools of the city to be responsible for the 
celebration in the local community, to prepar 
plans for the future development of the hig! 
schools and to present them to the communi 
for approval. 
Principals of high schools will appoint com- 
mittees for observance in individual schools an 


committees representing 
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oped that teachers colleges will encourage 


ting of masters’ theses on the history 
ele high school, or of the high schools 
inty or a State. 
e letter from President Franklin D. Roose- 
‘ven below has been released through the 
the secretary of the National Education 


1935 ushers in an important anni- 


the life of the American people. Three 
ears ago the first American high school 
n Latin School—was founded. It was 
in 1635 only fifteen short years after 


ling of the Pilgrims. From a small begin- 
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ning with one instructor and a handful of students 


has grown the splendid service now provided for 


more than 6,000,000 young Americans by 26,000 


publie and private high schools. These schools are 


developing the most precious resource of our 


nation, the latent intelligence of our young people. 
It is that 


United States is following swiftly on the heels of 


worth noting social progress in the 


the remarkable expansion of educational oppor 
tunity at the high school level. 

I hope that the 
1] 


school in the United States will 


young people of every high 
celebrate this three 
hundredth anniversary. I hope they will celebrate 
it in a manner which will bring vividly before 
parents and fellow townsmen the significance, the 


contribution and the goals of their schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


the annual meeting on November 21 of 


stees of the Carnegie Foundation fer 
ancement of Teaching, Dr. Walter C. 
ray, president of the University of Sas 
van, Canada, was elected president; 
\W. Lamont was elected vice-president, 
Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton 
secretary. New trustees elected were 
lor E. H. Lindley, of the University of 
as; Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president of 
lue University, and Dr. James B. Conant, 
lent of Harvard University. 


Rosert M. Lester, assistant to the president 
Carnegie Corporation since 1926, was 
secretary of the corporation at a meet- 
the trustees held on November 20, to 

the place made vaeant by the death of James 

John M. Russell, administrative as- 
of the corporation, will succeed Mr. 


‘as assistant to the president. 


YDE A, 
of publie instruction in North Caro- 


ERWIN has been appointed super- 
ndent 
He sueeeeds Arch T. Allen, who died on 


tober 20. 


Paut LinpBerG has_ been 
president of Luther College, Wahoo, 
He sueceeds the late Dr. A. T. Sea- 


will 


REVEREND 


re, and assume his new office next 


September. 
Dr. AprAHAM LerKowiTz, legislative repre- 
ve of the American Teachers Union, was 
testimonial dinner on November 24 on 


the oceasion of his fiftieth birthday. Included 


among the sponsors were Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the Board of Education of New 
York City, and Dr. Harold G. Campbell, super- 
intendent of schools. Dr. Harold Rugg, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, was the principal speaker. 


ProressoR ALBERT H. GILMER, head of the 
department of drama and public speaking at 
Lafayette College, and Associate Professor 
Theodore E. Norton, librarian, have been elected 
members of the French Academy of Education 
in recognition of outstanding contributions to 


the cultural and edueational life of France. 


Dr. ArTHUR H. Compton, professor of phys 
ics at the University of Chicago, was awarded 
the honorary degree of master of arts on the 
occasion of the opening of his lectures as George 
Eastman visiting professor at the University of 
Oxford. 

MARCHESE MARCONI was elected rector by a 
the 


candidate, Sir James Jeans, as the result of 


majority of a hundred votes over other 


the St. Andrews University rectorial election. 


H. 8. Cooke, lecturer in education at the Uni- 
versity of Reading, England, has retired on the 
completion of fifty-one years’ service in educa- 
tion, thirty-seven of which have been spent in 
Reading. 


ProFessor JAMES E. PoLuarp has been named 
acting head of the School of Journalism of the 
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Ohio State University. He sueceeds Professor 
Joseph S. Myers, formerly director of the school 


and now emeritus professor of journalism. 


Dr. EuMer P. Kowuer, who since 1914 has 
been Abbott and James Lawrence professor of 
chemistry at Harvard University, has been 
elected Sheldon Emery protessor of organie 
chemistry. Dr. Lawrence J. Henderson, who 
had been professor of biological chemistry, has 
been elected to sueceed Professor Kohler as 
Abbott and James Lawrence professor of chem- 
stry. 

EK. V. Evurneton, head of the department of 


dairy husbandry of Washington State College 


and Agricultural Experiment Station, was re- 


cently appointed vice-dean of the College of 
Agriculture and assistant director of the station. 

Dr. ALEXANDER Gray, professor of political 
economy at the University of Aberdeen, has 
accepted the professorship of political economy 
and mereantile law at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He sueceeds Professor F. W. Ogilvie. 

Dr. Harotp W. Dopps, president of Prinee- 
ton University, was elected president of the Mu- 
nicipal League, which met at Pittsburgh on 
November 26. Dr. Dodds succeeds Murray Sea- 
songood, formerly mayor of Cincinnati. The 
league is composed of public officers, experts 
n government and league workers. 

Dr. F. L. McVey, president of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, was elected president of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities at the recent Washington meeting. 
Dean J. G. Lipman, of the College of Agricul- 
ture at Rutgers University, was elected vice- 
president. Dean Thomas P. Cooper, of the 
University of Kentucky Agricultural College, 
was reelected secretary and Dean F. B. Mum- 
ford, of the University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture, was reelected for a five-year term 
on the executive committee. 

Dr. L. A. PrrTreNGER, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has _ been 
elected president of the Indiana Schoolman’s 
Club. 

L. E. Notuav, professor of mechanical draw- 
ing in the University of Kentucky College of 
Engineering, has been elected president of the 
Kentucky section of the Society for the Promo- 


tion of Engineering Education. 


Dr. C. Macrig CAMPBELL, professor of 
chiatry at the Harvard Medical School, has * me 
elected president of the Massachusetts Ps 
chiatric Society. 


Dr. LutHER A. Haar, professor of finar 
the Wharton School, University of Pe: 
vania, has been appointed secretary of ba: 
for the State of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. STEWART SCRIMSHAW, professor 
dustrial relations at Marquette Universit 
a member of the faculty of the College of Eno 
neering for twelve years, has been gra 
leave of absence until June 30, to accep! 
appointment to the National Labor R 
Board. 


Dr. FRANK A. PEARSON, professor o! 
and statistics at the College of Agri 
Cornell University, who, with Professor G: 
F’. Warren, is credited with originating 
of the federal administration’s monetary | 
cies, has returned from a month in wi 
Europe where he made a study of comn 
prices. From headquarters in London 
traveled in England, France, Germany, 
land, Belgium and Italy. 


Dr. Haruey L. Luz, professor of eco: 
at Princeton University, has been granted leave 
of absence from the university for the seco1 
term of the current academic year. 

Dr. JAMES B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, was the first speaker at the anr 
convention of the Middle States Associatio1 
Colleges and Secondary Schools on Nover 
30 and December 1. Other speakers wet 
Chauncey S. Boucher, University of C! 
William John Cooper, formerly U. 8S. Con 
missioner of Edueation; Thomas Alexander, 
chairman of New College, Columbia University; 
Wilson Farrand, head master of Newark Acad 
emy, and Frederick M. Davenport. 


Dr. Davin L. Crawrorp, president 
University of Hawaii, was a_ recent 
speaker at the University of Denver. [lis 
ture, “The Paradox of the Pacific,” was spo! 
sored by the Foundation for the Advancement 
of the Social Sciences. 


dan 


Dr. Goopwin Watson, professor of edu 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
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sed a general convocation of university 
; on November 27 at the University of 
cky. His topie was, “Building a New 


V. Anrep, professor of physiology in 
Egyptian University of Cairo, will deliver 
1935 series of Lane Lectures at Stanford 
ersity School ot Medicine in April. 


ORIAL exereises to the late Francis Pres- 
Venable, member of the faculty of the Uni- 
of North Carolina for fifty-three years 
resident for fourteen years, were held on 
iber 17. Dr. Charles H. Herty, head of 
sartment of chemistry from 1905 to 1916, 

of Dr. Venable as a scientific man and Dr. 
\. Wilson spoke of him as a colleague and 


resident of the university. The faculty com- 


n charge of arrangements for the exer- 
were Dr. H. M. Wagstaff, chairman, Dr. 
V. Wilson, Dr. W. C. Coker, Dr. A. S. 
ler and Dr. J. M. Booker. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM, who started to 
the age of sixteen years and who, ever 
is been active in educational affairs in 
Carolina, died on November 2 at the age 
ty years. He was superintendent of the 
‘tte schools for twenty-five years and at 
- of his death was superintendent emeri- 
Dr. Graham’s son, Dr. Frank Porter Gra- 
is president of the University of North 
na. 
GEORGE BARLOW PENNY, emeritus pro- 
of musical history and theory at the 
an School of Musie, died on November 14 
he age of seventy-three years. Dr. Penny 


| been connected with the Eastman School of 


ic since 1918. He went to Rochester in 1910 
n the faeulty of the Rochester Conserva- 
Musie and to become conductor of the 


chester Oratorio Society. When the con- 


tory was bought by George Eastman and 


the Eastman Sehool of Music, Dr. Penny 
d the faeulty. 


CaLvIN H. Frencu, for fourteen years 
ent of Hastings College, and president 
itus since last spring, died on November 22 
e age of seventy-two years. Dr. French 
president of Rollins College from 1917 to 





(oe 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. RicHArpson, Jr., di- 
rector of admissions at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, died on November 21 at the age of thirty- 
nine years. 


J.C. MERRILL, principal of Washington Acad- 
emy, East Machias, Maine, was killed on Novem- 
ber 23 when his automobile stalled at a railroad 


crossing. 


THE REVEREND JOHN J. BIGGANE, professor 
of English at Niagara University, died on No- 


vember 22 at the age of thirty-five years. 


Dr. WENDELL CHRISTOPHER PHILLIPS, presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associetion in 
1926-27 and founder of the American Federa 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
died on November 17 at the age of seventy-one 


years. 


STUDENTS and members of the faculty of 
Harvard University on November 26 attended 
exercises in commemoration of the three hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
birth of John Harvard, founder of Harvard 
College, who was born November 26, 1607. As 
reported in The New York Times, the cere- 
monies opened in the Harvard Memorial Chapel, 
where the Reverend Henry Wilfer Foote, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of Belmont, 
Mass., delivered the commemorative address. 
The audience then sang a hymn written by 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard, a lineal descendant 
of John Harvard, for the Harvard commence- 
ment of 1915. A wreath was placed on the 
statue of John Harvard in the yard by Herbert 
M. Irwin, Jr., of Port Washington, N. Y., 
president of the Harvard Memorial Society, and 
Daniel E. Burbank, of Springfield, Mass. Both 
are sophomores of Harvard College. The 
statue on which the wreath was placed is not 
the likeness of Harvard’s founder. Daniel 
Chester French, the sculptor, could find no por- 
trait of John Harvard and he modeled the figure 
from Sherman Hoar, a Harvard graduate of 
the elass of ’92. 


Tue Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Edueation has issued invitations to a Conference 
on State School Legislation and Long-Time Edu- 
cational Planning, to be held on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, December 11, 12 and 13, 
in the Board of Directors’ Room, National Edu- 
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Association, Washington, D. C. The has decided there is a sufficient surplus to 
of the conference are: ( to get and rant a payment to the faculty of half of 
tate school legis- ten per cent. cut made in all salaries of $1,000 
1935; (2) to take counsel and over. This will be paid in a lump sum 
] » +> mora? neat a] . . 
long-time program of educational within the next few weeks. At the time of 
ig, recovery and reconstruction. Invi adoption of the budget for the year 1933 
to the conference are being extended to was necessary to make a ten per cent. redui 
» superintendents and commissioners of edu- jn all salaries, but it was agreed by the 
presidents and secretaries of state edu- of Trustees that, should the income be 
ssociations, and chairmen of committees than was anticipated or should savings hi 
lation, or other officers of corresponding the members of the faculty were to get t] 
] Th first sesslo c ft » hel Tunesdav 7 2 ml: : 
ink, The first session is to be held on Tuesday _ henefit of any such surplus. This action has 1 
evening, December 11, at 8:00 p. M., following yeference to the current academic year 
the adioy rant ; » rs 210) wnt) P > . . . ‘ , : 
the adjournment of the annual convention of financial outeome of which will not be ky 
the National Council of State Superintendents ; 
the National Council of State Superintendent until next October. 
and Commissioners of Edueation. 
; REPRESENTATIVES of 33 foreign nations 
With the second biennial report of the 
: enrolled in the student body of the Massa 
Oregon state board of higher education now on 
the press, Willard L. Marks, president of the 


board, has submitted te Governor Meier his 


setts Institute of Technology this year. 
hundred and forty-nine students, or neat 


per cent. of the entire student body, are cit 
of transmittal in which he states ; ; Age 2 
cee . of countries outside the United States 
ix institutions under the control of a ; a 
territories and dependencies. The group d 


the board have helped to reduce the tax burden 


ee not include those American-born students w!] 
ing the depression years, have maintained : 
ay ts ; background has been predominantly foreig 
high quality of service and instructional stand- 2 Te 
: Leading all other countries in number ot 
ards despite financial handicaps, and have ar- ‘eee y= ; 
: x i dents is China, with 31. Canada stands se 
rived at a settled policy as to major eurricula ee ‘aes 
with 29, while Great Britain ranks third 
Operation of the system on state eg eS : 
:' , 13. There are nine students from Japan, sev 
per cent. under that enjoyed by | ‘ ga raiggitin 
—— from Cuba, six from India, and four each 
before the single board was Racal : 
a : Spain and Germany. Other nations represent 
riven complete charge has not been accom- aaa : 
' seta eo: are the Argentine Republic, Australia, Aus- 
plished without curtailment of important ser- ; San ; : : : i : 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 


Eeuador, Finland, France, Holland, Hungary, 
Iraq, Mexico, Newfoundland, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, Siam, South Africa, Switzerland, Soviet 
Russia, Syria, Turkey and Venezuela. Ot 

entire foreign group, 88 are undergraduates a1 


the remaining 61 are earrying on advanced 


vices to the state and students, or without im- 
posing emergency conditions on staff members 
that can not be expected to continue. Never- 
theless, standards have been well maintained 
under the difficulties encountered. President 
Marks asks only that higher education be al- 
lowed enough money to maintain itself on the are " 
present restricted level of operation and that its studies in the Graduate School. 
staff members be accorded the same treatment A pispatcu to The New York Times repoi 
as to restoration of salaries that the legislature — that the historic insignia of the German Uni 
may provide for other state employees. He city at Prague were transferred on Novemb 
adds that these cumulative salary reductions in 96 to the naling of the Czech University, fo 
all funds handled within the system will amount ing an agreement reached between the rect 
to approximately $1,020,000 by the end of the  6¢ the German University and the Minister 

present fiscal year. Edueation. Despite this accord there wer 

Tue Board of Trustees of Stanford Univer- newed disorders. Thousands of students 

sity, on receipt of the reports of the president ered around the Czech University, cheering 
— 


and comptroller as to the financial operations rector’s announcement that the insignia 
of the university for the academic year 1933-34, now in his custody. The scepter seal and ch 
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e, adopted by the university when it was 
in 1348, had 
branch when it separated from the 


been retained by the 


1920. Nationalist students organized 
rman demonstrations in several parts of 
Discontent manifested itself not only 
Germans but also against the Jewish 
tion. Disorders among German national- 
lents are also reported at Vienna. 
Times also reports from Cuba that high- 
students disarmed policemen in the down- 
ection of Havana on November 26, seized 
whose name is believed to be Lozango 
ik him to a secret place for a student 
[he man had been captured in front of 
Park, 
A few minutes later 


eh-school building facing Central 
» police intervened. 
the prisoner was being taken to a station 
forty students rushed the police and seized 


risoner. It is said that if the prisoner is 
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convicted at the trial he will be shot, as hap- 
pened in September, 1933, when a student spy 
named Soler was tried, sentenced and killed by 
a student firing squad. A police guard has been 
thrown around the high-school building and an 
attempt is being made to apprehend the stu- 


dents and their prisoner. 


A WIRELESS dispateh to The New York Times 
states that in order to intensify national defense 
the Estonian Government intends to extend mili- 
tary training to all schools. Hitherto only the 
students in the higher schools have been in- 
structed in gas warfare, air defense and military 
strategy, but henceforth the same instruction 
will be given in the primary schools in towns 
and later in all the rural schools. The students 
also will be sent to camps for ten days every 
vear. This system is similar to the one in effect 


in Latvia. 


DISCUSSION 


FUNCTIONAL AREAS IN THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


doubling of college attendance each 


during the past thirty years, and the 
ce now of a million students are facts 
ent to compel a reconstruction of the col- 


Significant reconstructive movements are 


lready under way, as we well know, in certain 


neering institutions. There is a general con- 
tion that, for the great majority of students, 
thing must be offered that differs materially 
the traditional conceptions of scholarship ; 
here is much agreement that this should 


of non-professional training for high- 


and efficient living in a real and social 


But of chief impor- 
it would seem, is the establishment of a 
iculum that is funetional with respect to 
‘and personal needs. When this problem is 
honestly attacked, it becomes evident that cer- 


teforms are various. 


‘ain familiar praetises are inadequate—for ex- 
ample, the system of majors and minors, with 
its canalizing of studies and its implication that 
the student is to be a specialist in some academie 
eld. Likewise, the offering of various nar- 


rowed and split courses, usually in the category 
of electives, with their inevitable effect of dis- 
Thinking is now leading clearly 
least, for the 


integration. 
away from these practises-——at 
typical student who will become neither a pro- 
fessional man nor a scholar. 

Movement is toward a curriculum worked out 
upon the principle of a functional analysis. 
The that 


appear upon the level of educated living. Such 


survey actual needs 


purpose is to 


a survey shows that knowledge is interrelated 


and not compartmented, and it reveals the 
necessity for a curriculum that is sanely inelu- 
These lead to an 


organization of instruction within large, natural 


sive in scope. conclusions 


areas. These areas could not, in the logie of 
the case, be regarded as mutually exelusive; but 
they would serve, nevertheless, as convenient 
groupings of function. 

The purpose here is to present a curricular 
organization of the kind suggested. The follow- 
ing should prove adequate. 

The social-economic field. The purpose here 
is to provide, throughout the college course, a 
continuous study of problems selected because 
of their significance in the world of practical 


events. It is not to be based upon a few dis- 
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connected, text-book courses, but upon an inclu- one of practical experience in the art of health 
sive and unified program. This field would con- ful living. At the present time, the activit 
sist of social science in a real and useful sense. of the college along this line are chiefly 
Kach problem would be attacked without regard notoriously those of intercollegiate athletics 
for the artificial boundaries of economies, polit- There is also some “required” physical educa 
ical science, geography or history. The pur- tion; and there is military drill, including 
pose would be to secure and analyze all the bayonet practise, in which young men lear 
pertinent facts, not as an exercise in “research,” most effective methods of mangling. In a re: 
but as an experience in the methods and mate- sonable system, much of a formal nature 
rials available to the common man. No more _ have to be learned concerning the principles 
would students be able to graduate with little personal and community health; but more 
or no social science, save, perhaps, a book- portant would be the provision for activiti 
bound course in constitutional government or a from which the students might acquire energet 
history of colonization in the Southwest or interests in personal well-being and gain mot 
similar dehydrated pabulum. The social-eeo- for healthful pleasure. This field would ¢ 
nomie field would lie across the student’s whole tribute greatly to a solution of the leisure time 
curriculum. It would tie in with all the other problem. It would include generous opportuni- 
fields and give a progressive experience in the ties for real play and real participation in e 
real business of directing life in an organized lege and community recreation. It would never 
world. be limited to physical activities, but would em- 
The field of human nature and personality. brace all kinds of oceasions for play and pl 
Man should understand man, biologically, psy- sure in handerafts, art, musi¢, dramaties, debat 
chologically and as a social being. Such under- ing and practical science. 
standing should be a major outcome of a college The field of the natural sciences. The object 
education for all. This purpose ean not be is an understanding and an appreciation of 
accomplished in a few technical courses that nature, a knowledge of the significant applica 
some students “take” and some omit. The need tions and services of science to life, and a gras} 
demands a kind of instruction that is adept in of great unifying principles and illuminative 
selecting essentials from an ocean of materials, facts. This would take precedence over minute 
most of which are meticulous and of importance and piecemeal practise in seientifie method. 
only to the specialist. It is appalling how little Such a statement constitutes heresy as 
the average student learns through college in- college professors of science see it; for in their 
£ ’ 


struction about himself and his fellows as minds no comprehensive over-view of scien 


c 
human beings. So meager is his instruction in ¢an equal in value one single course—botany, 
this field, as a rule, that he goes into the world for example—if it requires the student to spend 
emotionally juvenile, a prospective dupe for 4 hundred hours peering through a microscope 


advertisers and propagandists, unfreed from and drawing the structures of cells. And there 
superstitions, uninformed as to the laws of his is nothing so healthful for the mind, 


own nature, lacking the principles for wise self- lieved, as an intense struggle with the mathe 
matical complications of Mendelian law. 
The natural sciences, in truth, hold 


guidance in wholesome living, and, except for 
what he has picked up, uninstructed as to mar- 
riage. Training in this field would disregard possibilities. The microscopic world is 

the property rights of old-line subjects; but it alting revelation; likewise astronomy. The | 
would appropriate all useful materials in gen- to life and cosmos are in science. But 
eral psychology, physiology, sociology, mental forego these for our students in favor ot 

tedious methodology in some little subdivision. 


ntihe 


able branch of knowledge. A liberal study would not neglect the scien 
The field of personal and community health method, but would exemplify it broad) 
and recreation. While this field is closely re- throughout—in the social sciences as wel! as 


general student would becom 


hygiene, genetics, medicine or any other avail- 


lated to the preceding one, its purpose is less a natural. The 
matter of knowledge to be acquired and more imbued with it as a principle, which wi 
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re valuable, for him, than an isolated 


This 


means by 


field of the social technologies. 


nelude the various useful 
men record and communicate ideas and 
problems. Here we 


k their practical 


find written and oral English, general 
maties, drawing, logie of science, familiar 
tical procedures, common techniques such 
employed in social economics, insurance 
banking; and possibly some materials 
d from applied psychology. 
field, we should hope, would be a reply 
just and wide-spread criticism of so 
eraduates of our liberal arts colleges— 
they can not write good English, that they 
t express themselves on their feet, that 
ive learned no practical usages and that 
In the 


r of this field, every part of it would be 


edueation has been in the clouds. 


of the notion that its intensive study 
onveys a mystical training of the mind and 
would be treated as an instrumentality for high- 
intelligent living. 
field of liberal culture. find 
ils from literature, art, music, languages, 


Here we 


rrative history, archeology, anthropology, the 
history of seienee, philosophy and whatever 
subjects may contribute to good taste, sensitive 
appreciation, eultured criticism, knowledge of 
fine works and possession of motivating inter- 
ests in the things that ennoble life. To one 
capable of thinking only in terms of the tradi- 
college courses, which are minute sub- 
livisions of subjects, it must seem that the 
topics mentioned are far too numerous for any 
But the point is that these would 
treated in an entirely different way. They 
would be amalgamated and humanized. So far 
as they contribute to this field of liberal culture, 
there would be no intention of developing ex- 
perts. The students would be led to read exten- 
art and musie would be presented; 


Icuium. 


literature and philosophy would be inspiringly 

interpreted. The field would be entrusted to 

princes of the faeulty whose minds exceed the 
ts of specialized fields. 

A field of personal choice. The preceding 
lields would be organized to meet the needs of 
an educated person as these are determined by 
the conditions of modern life. They are the 
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common ground of culture and social efficiency. 
But we must also recognize the need for dif- 
Without 
question, every student must be given an oppor- 


ferentiation and personal interest. 
tunity to develop a talent or to pursue a study 
of his own choice. His selection might be voea- 
tional or preprofessional, it might be academic, 
it might le in one of the arts. In any event, 
it would comprise a sequence of courses—per- 
haps one or two each semester—leading to the 
satisfaction of a personally felt want. 

The seventh field would in part answer the 
protest of those who will declare that, by expos- 
ing our students to six common fields, we are 
cutting them to a pattern. Those who make this 
protest should also object to the practise of 
rearing several children in the same family, for 
fear they will turn out alike. Personalities are 
not made uniform so easily as that, even with 
similar inheritance. Nevertheless, within the 
common fields there would no doubt be provi- 
sion for a certain amount of election on the 
part of the student. And the 
fields would not consist of dogmas, indoctrina- 
tions or authoritarian pronouncements. They 
would comprise organizations of studious ex- 
perience in which initiative and independent 


thinking would be the challenge all along the 


furthermore, 


line. 

When proposals such as those here presented 
are laid before the academician, he demolishes 
them with one devastating remark: “All this is 
nothing but a glorified high school course!” 
This eriticism betrays the amazing inconsistency 
of the professorial mind. College professors 
are notorious in their disparagement of the 
mental capacities of the majority of their stu- 
dents. They believe that most students are in- 
ferior to the standards of genuine scholarship. 
But if they are right, why do they so loudly 
condemn the “glorified high school course’? 
This would seem to be the kind of a course 
that all but a few of their students need. The 
high school admits that its chief concern is to 
train young people in a well-balanced way of 
life. Is it not a primary function of the liberal 
college to do the same thing—on a higher level, 
but not on a different kind of a level? 

P. F. VALENTINE 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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MATHEMATICS IN WEBSTER’S NEW tary as the two terms to which we just ref 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, it is being used more and more widely ir 
SECOND EDITION, 1934 


view of the extensive use of Webster’s people. H. Weyl recently wrote, “the « 


mon conversation on the part of edu 

‘tionaries in the schools of our country teach- of group is one of those very few primit 
are naturally interested in the recent greatly fundamental ideas which play the part of 
ilarged edition of the most complete volume of ordering, suggestive, and guiding princi 
essive revisions show that all branches of mathematies and whe: 

f progress and they mathematies is applied.” Those who co: 

- our readiness to consider the dictionary under consideration for a det 
to which further progress tion of this term will find under the entr 
eems desirable, especially when they relate to “group” the direction to see the term “dist; 
subjects taught in the common schools. The bution.” Here they find the following stat 
attitude of mind which is looking for further ment: “Arrangement of objects in classes called 
improvement in our materi: instruction is parcels when the order is indiiferent, and groups 
fortunately in line with the spirit of the times when it is essential.” Practically the sam 


; 


even as regards the definitions of terms com- statement appears in the preceding edition 
monly employed in our schools and in common _ this dictionary. 
conversation. Notwithstanding the fact that I have 
edition named in the heading of this interested in group theory for more than forty 
there appears under the entry “loga- years and have read this quotation a number 
rithm” the following statement: “Tables of of times I confess that I can not yet connect 
natural logarithms were published by John any meaning with it which seems to correspond 
Speidell (London, 1619); of common loga- with the facts. If it is retained in a 
rithms by Briggs (1624, 1633).” Under the edition of this dictionary the question 


same entry it is noted correctly that Briggs dation might be considered. The part 


died in 1630; that is, about three years before definition of the term group which appears 


he is here said to have published a table of under this entry is quite incomplete, but it cor 
common logarithms. This disparity of dates is veys important elements of the definition 
probably less annoying to the thoughtful reader _ this term as a technical mathematical term. 
than the facet that J. Speidell is here; and in explicit statement of the fact that it does 1 
many other places, credited with the publication aim to be complete would have improved 
of tables of natural logarithms long before the from the standpoint of the student of mat 
base of this system was determined. maties. 

Under the entry “algebraic operation” there The preceding remarks are explicitly 
appears the following definition: “A combina- with a view towards progress and not prima! 
tion of a finite number of the fundamental alge- with a view towards exhibiting the nature of 
braiec operations addition, multiplication, sub- recent revision as regards the mathemati 
traction and division.” The term “algebraic terms contained in this dictionary. The | 
operation” is now usually employed with a would have required a more extensive 
wider meaning as to include at least the view of the great number of additions a 
extraction of rocts. On page 140 of Felix numerous changes. There seems to be no 
Klein’s “Elementary Mathematies from an Ad- tion about the fact that students of math 
vanced Standpoint,” 1932, it is noted that it is will find the present edition much more use! 
desirable to say that certain equations are alge- than the earlier ones, but it should be used wit 


braieally solvable even when they can not be a feeling that it is not as nearly perfect as 0! 
tn) . 


solved in terms of radicals and that it is not at might infer from some of the advertisements 

all necessary that they ean be reduced to a set reiating thereto. An enlightened public 1 

of pure equations in order to be thus solvable. desirable than one which fails to real 

The four fundamental operations noted above room for improvements. 

are commonly called the rational operations. G. A. MILLER 
Although the term “group” is not as elemen- UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
former president of the National Asso- 
Educational Broadeasters and as a 
r of an educational station which has 
the air since 1922, I am of the opinion 
Miss Florence Hale 
hich are contradictory to the facts, in 


timony before the Federal Communica- 


made several state- 


umission on the question of the appli- 
broadeasting facilities for education, 
nd other non-profit agencies. 
. all of us in educational work desire to 
credit to the part the National Eduea- 
Association has done in its radio work, 
tatements as “These broadeasts constitute 
rst regular, sustained programs of a purely 
‘ational nature given over the air, extending 
a long period of time” are not correct. 


729 


Such a statement might be true if she had made 
it clear that she was talking about broadeasts 
over the chain. There are hundreds of purely 
educational programs being given by university- 
owned stations each year and our only handieap 
has been lack of proper facilities to reach a 
sizable audience. 

In another instanee she says: 
that most of our educators who propose ecarry- 
ing on educational broadeasting independently 


“T have found 


have little realization on the practical problems 
involved.” Apparently she is not thoroughly 
familiar with the educational 
broadeasting over stations owned and operated 


personnel in 


by colleges and universities. 


Jos. F. Wricut 
DIRECTOR OF STATION WILL 


QUOTATIONS 


DOLLARS AND BOOKS 


vATION of the American dollar has pre- 


nation’s libraries with a difficult 
When the dollar’s exchange value 
ibrary heads were hard pressed to keep 


foreign periodical and book purchases 


t} 
Lie 


breast of the times. 
iiries by scholars for the latest in foreign 


iu 
| 


[ne 
terary and scientific works now are being met 
the reply that budgets will not permit pur- 
ises of publications that, as a result of the 
ar’s fall, in some instances, cost 50 per cent. 
re now than formerly. Librarians are sym- 
hetie, but can do nothing to help the knowl- 
seeker, 
ried in the Library of Congress’ forthcom- 
; report for the fiseal year 1934 is a pregnant 
iph by Linn R. Blanchard, chief of the 


essions division. 
“In common with other American libraries,” 
lr. Blanchard declares, “the Library of Con- 
stress has been confronted with a serious finan- 
problem because of the fall in the exchange 
ie of the dollar, thus greatly increasing the 
‘ost of foreign books. This loss in buying 
wer is felt the more keenly by the Library of 
ess since foreign books and periodicals 
up such a large percentage of its total 


However, Mr. Blanchard explains, the Li- 
brary of Congress is more fortunate than any 
other library in the country because of the fact 
that it benefits by copyright privileges. 
Through this system, the library receives two 
copies of every book copyrighted, after the 
Copyright Act provisions have been complied 
with. 

But even the benefits from the copyright 
books are not enough to permit the Congres- 
sional Library to make the purchases of foreign 
books and periodicals that it used to make be- 
fore the fall of the dollar. And this, according 
to Mr. Blanchard, is a serious condition when 
it if realized that the Congressional Library is 
the country’s heaviest buyer in foreign book 


markets, much heavier than any university 


laprary. 

One of the East’s most important university 
libraries recently has informed its trustees that 
purchases of foreign books and periodicals have 
been seriously curtailed by the fall in the ex- 
change value of the dollar. Since a vast amount 
of this library’s books are for research problems 
and investigations, the scholars have been hav- 
ing a difficult time. 

In normal times, about 68 per cent. of this 


library’s expenditures are for purchases of 
At present 


books and periodicals made abroad. 
these same purchases cost the library, in dollars, 
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approximately 50 more than they 


tormerly 


cost. 


Last year, as a result of a conference be- 


tween the library heads and booksellers of a 
foreign country, substantial discounts were re- 
ceived. However, whatever advantage was thus 
obtained was more than wiped out by the fall 
in the exchange value of the dollar. The result: 


Foreign books could be ordered only when 


special funds were made available. 
This 


Piitnam, chief 


Herbert 


Congress, 


state of affairs, according to 
librarian, Library of 
is indicative of conditions prevalent among the 
the nation’s libraries, university and 


that 


rest ol 


privately endowed, specialize in foreign 
books and periodicals. 


However, Mr. 


the 


Putnam declares, students at 


Library of Congress have less to worry 
about than any other library group in the coun- 
try. Latest figures reveal there are approxi- 
mately five million books and pamphlets on file 
at the These 


addition to more than a million maps and views, 


Congressional Library. are in 
million volumes and a half 


United States 


more than a musi¢ 


million prints. News. 

DiFFICULTIES of administration growing out 
of the depression face Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
new director of the New York Publie Library, 
office this the 
Edwin H. Anderson. 


who has assumed month with 
retirement of 

The major problem confronting Mr. Lyden- 
berg, as was the case with his predecessor, is 
the 


library service because of reduced budget, a 


economic. It is necessary restriction of 
problem which only recovery is likely to solve. 
In discussing the library Mr. Lydenberg ex- 
plained that much as he deplored its handi- 
capped services, he did not in any way blame 
the city administration. 
“The city has given us as much as it can give 


us,” he said. “There is no arguing that point. 
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The city has always looked at the library 
creditable foresight and shown itself 1 
meet our needs.” 

Because of reduced appropriations the 
things, 
stock of 
When books wear out now only an ina 


faces, among other the gradua 


pearance of its circulating 
appropriation is available for replaceme: 
that the supply available for the pub 
gradually diminishing. 

In 1932 the library appropriation fo: 
chase of new books for circulation was $256,500 
In 1933 
which included also the allowance for 


the amount was reduced to $57, 
and periodicals. In 1934 the appropriat 
reduced still further to $50,000, but for 
has been raised to $60,000. Books ar 
mended and remended to prolong thei 
to the limit, but eventually they deter: 
a point at which they are no longer usa! 

“Not to be able to meet public needs is on 
the librarian’s tragedies,” Mr. Lydenberg ex 
plained. “The librarian devotes his lif 
satisfaction of this human need for books. For 
the librarian to find himself suddenly unabk 
meet this need, which he has done much t 
ognize and stimulate, is pathetic.” 

Another of the problems engaging 
director is the inadequate number of brane! 
This, ag 
basically an economic problem, Mr. Lyden! 


and sub-branches in the Bronx. 


explained, which can not be solved who 
recovery makes money available for new 
ings and extended service. 

Mr. Lydenberg has become director 
library after having been in its service 


1} ¢ 


eight years. He began as a cataloguer, and | 
three years subsequently was in chargé 
1899 to 1908 he was as 
later 
librarian, and until recently assistant direct 
—The New York Times. 


manuscripts. From 


sistant to the director, chiet 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF EARLY 
SCHOLASTIC PREDICTIONS IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


In connection with the counseling system 


begun in 1915 in the College of Science, Liter- 


ature and the Arts of the University of Minn 
sota, continuous efforts have been madi 


17 


cover valid information to be given enters 


success 


freshmen regarding their prospects for 
This advice has been given, 


’ 


in college. 
discourage any one or to serve any selfish int 
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college, but to save students from fail- 
to help them find, if possible, the voea- 

| types of training most suitable to their 
Systematic studies in the prediction 

rship were begun with the class which 

1917 and have been earried on con- 

with subsequent freshman classes. 

For the period 1921 to 1928, these studies in- 
the use of rank in high-school classes and 


logical test composed of an adaptation 


\loore’s completion questions, a short oppo- 
st and two recognition vocabulary sec- 
[his test was constructed and standard- 
: Professor D. G. Paterson. The total 
tile rank of the test, based on college 

norms, was averaged with the per- 
rank in high-school scholarship, based on 
for three and one half years, to derive 
ege aptitude rating. The early studies 
e predictive devices have been reported 


hese early studies showed that college schol- 


could be predicted with a high degree of 
success trom high-school percentile rank and the 
aptitude test; the best prediction was ob- 

ed by averaging the two ranks. Prediction 
ire (or less than an average grade of C) 


is especially efficient for students with a col- 
ege aptitude rating below 26. For the period 


1923-1927 only 1.1 per cent. of students with 
C.A.It. below 26 received an average grade of 
C. On the other hand, some students high in 
U.A\.R. failed to maintain a scholastic perform- 
commensurate with their ratings. For the 
period 1923-1927 96 per cent. of students with 
U.A.R. above 90 received an average grade of 
C or higher. 
Most of the studies referred to above were 
based on grades obtained during the freshman 
year (in some studies, on the first two quarters 
esidence). One study, however, examined 
the correlation between the C.A.R. and the 


rship throughout a four-year period for 
the group which entered in 1921. 

The results of this study were summarized by 
‘auston as follows: “It is to be noted that a 


1 J. B. Johnston, ‘‘The Liberal College in a 
Ch ‘nging Society,’’ Century Company, 1931; J. B. 
Johnston, ‘*Who Should Go to College?,’’ Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1930, 


high correlation exists between the predictive 
ratings and the length of residence and that no 
student graduated or made four years’ progress 
in a professional course whose rating was below 
the ‘threshold of ability.’ Those who made four 
years’ progress with scholarship marks of D 
plus were in schools which do not require the 
average of C. The combined ratings are evi- 
dently a good measure of ability for the four- 
year course as well as for the first one or two 
vears.’’? 

It is important to extend these studies to de- 
termine the validity of the prediction based on 
the C.A.R. with reference to the scholastie ree- 
ords made by students during their entire resi- 
dence in the university. Accordingly, such a 
follow-up study has been made for the fresh- 
man classes of 1923, 1924 and 1925, involving a 
total of 1,085 students.* This study, made at 
this time, has the further advantage that it 
takes into account those students who, after a 
period absence, returned to the university to 
complete their course. The study of the 1921 
group was made immediately at the end of the 
four years following entrance. 

The results of this follow-up study are re- 
ported in Table I in terms of the number of 
students, at each level of college aptitude rat- 
ing, receiving C grades but withdrawing from 
college without a degree (column 3); the num- 
ber at each level receiving a degree only in this 
college (column 4); the number receiving a 
degree from the Arts College and other colleges 
of the university (column 5); the total number 
of degrees from the Arts College (column 6) ; 
and the corresponding percentage (column 7). 
Students beginning in this college, but graduat- 
ing from another college of the University of 
Minnesota prior to June, 1933, are classified in 
column 8, with the corresponding percentage 
(column 9). In view of the fact that the pur- 
pose of the early studies was to predict grades 
and progress in the Arts College, it is necessary 


2J. B. Johnston, University of Minnesota Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XXX, No. 75, November 8, 1927. 

3In the Arts College honor points are assigned 
as follows: 3 to each credit of A, 2 to each B, 1 to 
ach C, none to grade D and minus 1 to F grades. 
The honor point ratio is computed by dividing the 
total number of honor points earned by the total 
number of credits carried. 
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TABLE I 
RATING AND GRADUATION FROM THE ARTS COLLEGE ( 
S OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA FOR 1923-1924 
N AND WOMEN COMBINED 


in arts 
in 


degree 


ta 
LT Tees 
grees 


Per cent. 
total with 


Degree 
le 


i ¢ 


°63 
A.R.’s between 96 and 100 received degrees in arts 


f predicting of these students. A total of 263 stud 

of the early tually received degrees from the Arts 

has been made Eighty-six of the 263 received, in ad 

failing to grees from other colleges in the Uni 

he university but subse- Minnesota. The C. A. R.’s of this latt 

from colleges other than appear to be slightly higher than is 
Minnesota. for those students receiving degrees 

students maintained the Arts College. Only one of these 
higher in the Arts Col- receiving two or more degrees had 

university for below 26. This student, whose C. A 

‘holarship. Since none 12.5, received the B.S., M.B. and M.D 


ing freshmen had college apti- The distribution of college aptitude 


y+ 


w 31, it is quite evident that these students graduating from the A 


measure was valid in the cases (column 6), resembles to a surprising 
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ition presented by Johnston in “Who TABLE II 
a 


wn 
to College? 


Johnston found that COMPARISON oF C. A. R., Higu-scHooL PER 
all freshmen entering this college RANK AND COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST, B) 


an Oe ae, ae . WITH REGARD TO PERCENTAGE OF S1 
rs 1923 to 1927, inelusive, and with ; 
; vu care : GRADUATING FROM THE ARTs COLLI 
tude ratings below 26 maintained ( 
‘ades in the first few quarters in ~ ———— a i : 


: m . igh-sehool 
esidence. Table I, column 6, shows College High-scho 


scholarship 


percentile 
rank 


. ° . ‘ itude 
six students with college aptitude rat- aputude 
, 1 , rating 
26 eventually graduated from this 
s is 4.3 per cent. of students at this 
Per cent. Per cent. 
S. L. A. S. L. A. 


degrees degret Ss 


degrees as compared with Johnston’s 


1.1 per cent. of students with C or 


rage grades. a a = 4 
reported 19 students with college 51.6* 
tings between 26 and 35 inelusive 
tained C or better grades, whereas in 
umn 6, there are 16 such students. 
nston’s study was based upon 2,212 
nd this present study includes only 
percentage of successes at this level 
this follow-up study. These facts 
licate that a few low aptitude students 
or work in their first and second 
lege eventually raise their college 
to the minimum C level. 


studies showed that the eol- 


le rating gave better prediction of 


college than did percentile rank in 


scholarship or college aptitude test 
similar comparison is made i1 
e present follow-up study. 


Johnston’s early conclusion that 


elded the best prediction for these 


ege students has been verified by this "The other 48.4 per cent. includes those who 
Not onlv do fewer students #2celled with C or higher average grades (Table 
R.’s get degrees, but a larger I, column 3), or graduated from another colle, 
: : ‘ Tabl I, column 8). Similar 
those with high C. A ’s ar apis: , 
should be made of other percentages 


is true for high-school percen- 
‘ I II above. 


* college aptitude test alone. 
to an analysis of the predictive value Hygiene or Dental Nursing, four 


A. R. for other colleges of the university, tion, two from Engineering or Archi 
8 of Table I indicates the number of and one from Law. From this table, 
reshmen who transferred from the Arts dent that only one of the thirteen students who 


ind eventually graduated from some _ eventually graduated from these various colleges 


ge. There were 13 students with col- had a standing of one honor point 


tude ratings below 26 included in this carried while he was a stude 
Table III gives the college aptitude rat- lege. The college aptitude 


1onor point ratio received in the Arts posed to be a measure of the speci 
and the degree received by these 13 required for success in these various colleges. 
One student graduated from Busi- This illustrates very clearly what Johnston 


from Dentistry, three from Dental constantly said in all the years when the method 


iil 
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TABLE III can not be affected by such trial with 
UDENTS WITH COLLEGE APTITUDE RATINGS in other colleges. This extended stat 
BELOW 26 WHO GRADUATED FROM OTHER necessary because some persons have 
COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF understand this simple principle of cali 
MINNESOTA each predictive device for each college 
riculum. 

Only five of the thirteen students 
above table graduated from a professio: 
lege which requires an average of C for ¢ 

tion. All thirteen met the requirements 
respective professional colleges, but 
taken in the Arts College, only one 
standard of one honor point per eredit 
the criterion used throughout the studi 
validity of predictive devices. Som« 

LL.B. with low ratings took longer than 

D.D.§ 

D.D.S. 

B, Arch. Eng. 


}.B.S. (Business) 


period to complete their professional « 
Table I shows that six or 4.3 per cer 
140 students who had a rating of 25 
B.S. (Edue.) in C. A. R., devised for the Arts Colleg 
3s EE. ated from the Arts College, while an 
Dent. Hyg. thirteen or 9.3 per cent. (column 8) 
Dent. Hyg. from other colleges during the sam: 
B.S. (Edue.) This is evidence that the C. A. R. is less 
B.S. (Edue.) although still valuable for these other « 
B.S. (Edue.) 


Dent. Nurse 


The early studies of prediction for Ar 
lege students, verified by the data present 
Tables I and II, led to the arrange: 

* Credits carried refers to the number for which : : ‘ ‘ ee 
special curricula in this college for low 
the stude nt registered ; eredits earned refers to the ad . . 
; or . . students. The performance of these 
number for which he received passing grades. sae ‘i 
under such special conditions offers 

of selecting students by means of a college apti- source of evidence as to the validity 

tude rating was being developed and explained. C. A. R. as a predictive device. Under 
The college aptitude rating and the method of arrangement, students who had low 
obtaining it were empirically worked out with were enrolled, during the four years 1925-2) | 
students in the Arts College on the basis of 1931-32, as “non-candidates for a degre 
their scholastic records. The college aptitude The following account of the results 0! 


the 


rating technique was found empirically to yield experiment is abbreviated from 


° ° — . ° ore hn 
the most valid prediction of future scholastic report to the president for th 


standing in the Arts College when applied to 1930-32.4 

freshmen at the time of entrance. The claim of The hypothesis on which that experin 
validity for this particular technique was made _ based was that those students whose colleg: 
of Arts College students. tude ratings indicated very poor prospects for 
cessful work in the regular curriculum wou 
it more profitable to omit technical and 


only in the ease 
Other colleges whose faculties or administra- 
tion wish to secure corresponding services for ~ Ry i Sa 
their students must work out a technique which s— = 6, ee ie 

their time on studies useful for some \ 
Z . in preparation for the duties of citizens 
standards of those colleges. For this purpose ynown that the large majority of thes: 


an instrument like the Arts College aptitude would stay in college less than two yea! 


is applicable to the students, curricula and 


ast av be Ee f se if j “OVeS ‘ ; “ . 
teat many be Seiad aed: meee: 12 ah pepren Gain 4 University of Minnesota, Bulletin, \ 


valid; but its validity for Arts College students No, 64, pp. 103-108. 
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of them only one or two quarters. In 
plan to give this group of stu- 


the 
truction which might help them to dis- 
ir duties as citizens, the college had the 
itting its space, its equipment, and the 
aff at the disposal of those students 
promise of using these facilities in higher 
n and in the later service to society in the 
rtant and complex social, economic, and 
During the past four years, 


problems. 


students indicated was not 


elect at the beginning of their fresh- 


group of 


foreign languages, laboratory courses, 
s, English constitutional history. Other 
pen to freshmen to them: 

history, human geography, descrip- 


were open 


mies, drawing, shopwork, etc., lecture 
zoology, botany, and geology. 
in the most general way the grounds 
the group in question was segregated, it 
said that 96.6 cent. of the 
ith ratings between and 100 did 


y work in college, there is a steady de- 


whereas per 


96 
the percentage until at 26 to 30 in the 
6.4 per cent. did satisfactory work, and 
in the scale, none did satisfactory work. 
end of the first year (1928-1929) of this 
n of the low aptitude students it was 
that they had secured on the average 
les than the students with correspond 
On ex 


rs had secured in previous years. 
g the scholarship record of the low rating 


ts subject by subject in the year 1926-27, 


dent that these students secured higher 


economies, history, and lecture courses 
than they did in languages or laboratory 
This, together with later ex- 


of the records of the low aptitude stu- 


n science, 


irious subjects, seems to show that such 


ts secure better grades in discursive sub- 


as economics, history, and general sur- 
res in sciences than they do in the close, 
study required in languages or in labora- 
rses. Therefore, the limitation of these 
s to certain subjects enabled them to secure 

larship standings. 

ld be said that the identity of the low 

students was known to only a few ad- 
tive officers and advisers. The teachers in 
sses they were enrolled had no means of 
who they were. 


r the 


s Lo 


four years there were 996 students 

to the non-degree group. They were dis- 
d over the four years as follows: 274, 296, 
218. In the first two years those students 


d college aptitude ratings of 35 or lower, 
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and in the last two years those who had ratings 
of 25 or lower, were assigned to this group. 

The degree of success of these students in the 
training offered by present colleges and schools is 
evident from the figures in the above tables (See 


Report to President). Of the total number 996, 


or 23. 


3 7 per cent., have been dropped from 
college during or at the close of the first three 
quarters of residence. The proportion of all fresh- 
men dropped over a period of years has been eight 
or nine per cent. An additional 386 did not return 
to college after varying periods of residence. 
Of the 274 entered in 1928-29, 80 


dropped and 156 did not return, or 86 per cent. of 


who were 


the group. Of the same year group 2 (0.73 per 
cent.) this and 4 
(1.46 per cent.) from professional schools in June, 
1932. 


Mr. West5 found that of those entering this college 


were graduated from college 


In his study of ‘‘Student Survival’’ (1925) 


as freshmen 6.7 per cent. graduated in four years 
from this college and 17 per cent. either graduated 
from professional schools or made four years’ 
none of the 


progress in combined courses. Since 


students in question are enrolled in combined 


courses, it is correct to say that 2.19 per cent. of 

the 1928-29 group have graduated in four years as 

23.7 

enrolled in September, 
Of the 239 all 


mained in this college until June, 1932 


compared with per cent. of all freshmen 
1920. 

from four years who have re 
59 have 
been in residence for three years and 11 for four 

years, of whom 5 have been promoted to the Upper 

Of the 


are 


Division and 2 of the 5 have graduated. 


62 who have been in residence two years, 2 


now eligible ‘for promotion to the Upper Division 
This 


32 have remained 


and 5 to professional schools. means that 
out of 778 from the three years, 
in this college long enough to complete the Lower 
Division work; of whom 12, or 1.54 per cent. have 
made normal progress. From the same three-year 
groups 73 have transferred to professional schools, 
of whom 2 have been dropped and 4 have taken 
degrees. There were 69 in residence in profes- 
sional schools in June, 1932, a large part of whom 
will presumably reach graduation in those schools. 

It is necessary now to call attention to the fact 
that of the 996 treated 


alike administratively, 176 were assigned to this 


students who have been 
group on the basis of their ranks in college apti- 
tude tests alone. These were persons whose high 
Of the 


820 whose classification was based on the complete 


school ranks were not reported to us. 
Cc. A. R., 9.39 per cent. secured an average of C 
in all work earried (See Table IV below)... . 


5R. M. West, University of Minnesota Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Feb. 10, 1925, pp. 3-50. 
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my ess or failure in the work which he was aly 


'YP€ to undertake. On the other hand, the couns: 
rades in the subjects which were 


oe undertook to find out whether the unpr 
students than in those re quired sub- ; : ; i 
closed to them student had qualifications for a vocation 


four years some infer- requires non-college training beyond thi 


TABLE IV 
ND SCHOLARSHIP IN THE ARTS COLLEGE OF 820 NON-CANDIDA 


DEGREE* 


* Table VI in the Dean’s Report to the President, 1932, p. 108. 


wn with regard to the prospects school. In these services, the counselor 


the type here studied, going on to often able to rescue the student from danger 
1] 2 . . Fagg] ‘ . . 
lege or the professional disaster and to help him on the road to suc 
ar group, 2 have graduate ~ > - .. * aes be 
Be ch have g! iduated in some field suited to his interests and abilities 
» second year group 3 have», - , , 
hiatal RA iad [hese efforts have led to further development 
promoted » Upper Division, and from é eae So Se 
; ; instrumentalities, such as the University Test 
third group 2 are ready for promotion to the c ; ; Ji 
AES, Bureau, for securing more complete and re 
er Division. If the fourth year group should ‘ 
data. 


do equally well, there may be 10 students out of 
Table I (columns 3, 6 and 8) shows 


the total 996 to enter the Upper Division and 

probably to graduate. This is 1 per cent. of the per cent. of the students entering th 

entrants. College proved to be fitted for the work of 
At the same time 73 students have entered the college or of some professional school 

professional schools and 5 are now ready to enter; university. This situation has suggested ti 

2 have been dropped, 4 have graduated, and 27 other main lines of effort. The first of these 


show good records at present. If 5 others enter to discover whether the failing students 

fession: schools fron » four year gr . . f healt] 
professional schools from the fourth year group given help through the improvement of hea 
there will be 74, of whom 40 or 50 may graduate. ° , . 
pean, Og , claee the correction of speech defects, trainu 
It is noticeable that students frequently make dis- , ’ ay 
aegis methods of study or otherwise by corre: 
tinctly better records in professional schools than ; ; tl tiaiiel 
. : . , ie supplementing the training they have 
they do in this college. If a maximum of 50 may 1p] : ATT 

, ‘ > see ary Te hese 
be expected to graduate from professional schools given at the secondary level, All rea ; 
in a normal period, that would be 5 per cent. of seling methods are being used extensively 
the total entrants. This does not take into ac- present time; additional experience Wi 
count possible deferred graduations such as Mr. to what extent they should be developed anc t 
West studied for the freshman class of 1920. what individuals such special services sh 
furnished. 

As a phase of a counseling system, the use The second line of effort is the attempt 
made of a college aptitude rating has been two- discover whether any new or modified 
fold. On the one hand, the counselor acquainted instruction at the college level is more sul! 


the student with the general probability of sue- students who can not profit from the curr 


i 
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. traditional college or professional schools. 

\linnesota this search has led to the estab- 
ent of the University General College, 

enrolled, among others, the type of stu- 

dents deseribed above as “non-candidates for a 
In connection with the General Col- 

a third indication of the validity of the 

A 
ups of students: those who protested 


assignment to the General College and 


is found in the scholastic records of 


accepted in the Arts College, and those 

vere transferred to the Arts College after 

od of successful residence in the General 

This third study of the validity of the 

R. supplements the one summarized in 

es I and II and the second study quoted 
the dean’s report to the president. 

[he university board of admissions, acting in 
eration with committees of the various col- 
. has had to deal with students who pro- 

against assignment to the General Col- 

insisted on admission to the 

The Arts College re- 


and who 


of their choice. 


juired for admission a C. A. R. higher than 
35. In the two years since the opening of the 


General College, 169 such protestants have been 
itted to the Arts College on probation. The 
formance of these students in Arts College 

sses is the proper test of the wisdom of the 

mmittees concerned in yielding to the stu- 
dents’ persistence and insistence. 

Sixty-nine of the total of 169 were accepted 
under these conditions in 1932-33, of whom 28 
remained in this college one quarter, 7 remained 
two quarters, 11 remained three quarters, and 
22 went on through the second year (4 quarters 
in one case, 5 quarters in two cases). Ten 
students seeured an average of C in their whole 
work, one for two quarters, one for three quar- 
ters and eight for six quarters. Of those who 
did not seeure a standing of C, 1 cancelled in 
the first quarter, 28 were dropped for low schol- 
arship, 7 were advised to transfer to the General 
College, 8 did not return after one, two or three 
quarters, 1 was transferred to the School of 
Nursing and 14 continued in the second year. 

An additional 100 were admitted in 1933-34, 
of whom 1 eaneelled during his first quarter 
without grade, 47 remained through one quarter, 
lv through two quarters and 35 through three 
Three secured an average of C for 


quarters, 
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one quarter, two for two quarters and 12 for 
three quarters. Thirty-four fell below the satis- 
factory standing of C but without disciplinary 
action, and 48 were dropped for low scholar- 
ship. Of those dropped for low scholarship, 39 
were allowed to enter the General College. 

Some persons have made the observation that 
the students who have the poorest equipment 
for college work are the ones who are most per- 
sistent and most certain that they can succeed. 
This is obviously not the whole of the matter, 
for the very qualities of persistence and self- 
confidence are themselves important in college 
work, and with these qualities usually goes 
serious effort. 

Since the 169 students above described were 
granted a special privilege on their urgent 
request and were on probation from the start, 
we must assume that they made conscientious 
efforts to sueceed. Of this group, 27 or 16 per 
cent. did satisfactory work in this college as 
compared with 18 or 7 per cent. of the 257 
freshmen with C. A. R.’s below 36 (see Table I) 
who received degrees from the Arts College 
only. 

After a period of residence in the General 
College, a student whose record has been satis- 
factory may be recommended by the director of 
The 
students’ work committee of the Arts College 


that unit for transfer to the Arts College. 


requires “honors” standing in the General Col- 
lege and may require special supplementary 
aptitude tests. During the past two years, 53 
students have been transferred to the Arts Col- 
lege on the basis of this policy. The bearing 
of the success of these students on the validity 
of the college aptitude rating lies in the fact 
that some students enter the General College 
whose college aptitude ratings are satisfactory 
for entrance to the Arts College, and that those 
who are transferred include some with C. A. R. 
below and some with C. A. R. above the mini- 
mum set for entrance to the Arts College. 

In deciding the problem of transferring these 
students, the Students’ Work Committee exer- 
cised great care and made use of all available 
data. In general, the college aptitude rating 
did not play a primary part. When the C. A. R. 
was low, it was superseded by the record from 
the General College. When the C. A. R. was 
high, it was accepted as corroborative evidence. 
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Of the 53 transfers, 30 did satisfactory work 
In order to 
what the effect of 
basing transfer on the college aptitude rating 
students taken 
A. R. was not available in the cases 


in the Arts College and 23 did not. 


consider would have been 


only, 44 can be into account, 


since the C. 
of nine. For these 44 students the record is as 
follows: 

THE ARTS COLLEGE 


RECORD MADE IN 


Below C 


average 


Average of 
| C or 


| higher 


Transferred on General 


record 


College 


t. above 35 
a 35 or lower 
A %, above 25 


A. R. 25 or lower 


The results of the first two years can not be 
regarded as conclusive. It can be said only that 
they do not furnish positive evidence that a 
period of study in the General College will serve 
as a means of overcoming an original handicap 
of low aptitude for studies in the Arts College. 
The number of successes among students with 
low C. A. R. is possibly to be attributed to the 
known ability of competent advisers to discover 


individuals who will do better than is indicated 


by their college aptitude ratings because of in- 


accurate test ratings, ambition, specialized apti- 
tude for particular courses and other factors 
which operate to produce inaccuracies in gen- 
eral predictions of marks. 

The writers are of the opinion that the ex- 
amination of all available evidence, which they 
have attempted to set forth above, clearly shows 
that the eollege aptitude rating offers a depend- 
able and just basis for the counseling of stu- 
dents under the conditions prevailing at such 
institutions as the University of Minnesota. Its 
use for the assignment of students to different 
colleges without counseling, however, is not reec- 
ommended. If so used, it should be limited to 
those students who fall below the 15 or 20 per- 
centile level. 

The essential principle of the C. A. R. is 


found in the combination of two or more eri- 


VoL. 40, No 
teria or measures. Our experience points y 
questionably to the desirability of adding fyr. 
ther tests or other measures to those now being 
used. Experiments with this in view have been 
sarried on for several years and are being ex. 
panded during the year 1934-35 to provide a 
sampling of students’ educational backs: 

in the subject-matter fields of science, mathe- 
maties, history and contemporary affairs (or 
current events). These extensive samplings wil] 
supplement those used heretofore, namely, the 
college aptitude test, high-school scholarship 
percentile rank and a test of English grammar, 
spelling and usage. In addition, the present re- 
search program will include a study of the ear) 
form of the college aptitude test used in the 
years 1921 to 1928; this analysis will provide 
a further comparison of present prediction \ 
that of the period 1923-1925 inclusive. 

J. B. Jounston 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


LOST PROVINCES OF EDUCATION 


the monthly tramp to the parlors of pub- 
ers where books are exposed from which 
re must be selected some to keep this review- 
ry’s shelves well-stocked I came upon Philoph- 
is beaming more than usual. 
“Phil,” said I, “happiness is radiating from 
ike the sparks from an electrie welder.” 


’ 


“Q terque quaterque beatus,” he answered, 


t's from our edition of Vergil.” 


“Tf you publish it you ought to know how to 

What has happened to you?” 

“Vacation, old dear. 
time in ten years, and I’m driving my new 


ince it. 
I’m off for a month, 


" i J ” 
nless you come wi’ me, me lad. 


“You ean’t bluff me, Phil. I'll go. 
t?” 


When 
we star 
“To-morrow, sun-up.” 
See us, then, next day, gliding along the Bos- 
Post Road like riding on a velvet-footed, 
purring pussy. New Haven, first stop. 
“There’s a meeting here,” said Phil. “Want 
ro 9” 
“IT thought this was vacation.” 
Don’t 
know the best vacation is one you spend 
people you like the most? 
see Connecticut teachers; they’re real.” 
We went into the hall of the commercial high 
It was full. Another hall in New 
ven and two in Hartford were brimming 
th the cream of Connecticut. 
Egbert Case, Willimantie schoolmaster, was 
speaking when we eame in. After listening to 
his quiet presentation for a minute we noted, 


2° 
} 


as his audience realized, that he was picturing 
the present educational erisis with an under- 
standing and a purpose the likes of which 
neither of us has ever heard surpassed. 

“It is folly,” said Student Case, “to relapse 
ito the old edueational dream that the schools 


“Comrade, where’s your psychology? 


mor 


Come and 


ai 


We didn’t fight the battle that 
established the schools. We accepted them as 
a divine gift, a manifest destiny. 


are secure. 


“But we have neglected preparedness for de- 
The chief of 
The 
family still spends for what it wants: World’s 
Fair, Mae West, more booze than ever, and 
kicks on the 14 cents a day tax on a $7,000 
house. 


fense. We have lost provinces. 


these is the reverence of the publie mind. 


“Another lost provinee is professional stand- 
ing. People do not take us seriously as able to 
make a diagnosis of civic ills and as promoters 
of remedial thinking. Yet, on promise that this 
would be our function, the founders made us 
publie officers. 

“We have, in the minds of our political mas- 
ters, become lueky job-holders. 
skill is no consideration in the opinion of the 


Professional 
dispensers of patronage. Appointment is de- 
cided by place of birth, marital condition or 
financial need. The public has not been taught 
that teaching-skill is a possession acquired by 
much labor and expense of time and brains. 
“The tax-resisting part of the public is finely 
organized. Possessors of wealth are opposing 
the use of their money to educate other people’s 
children. These few could be voted down in the 
But the 
thought themselves moderately well-to-do are 
submerged by the wreckage of instalment buy- 


good old days. now millions who 


ing, supersalesmanship and speculation.” 

What we liked about Case was his definite 
plan of organizing teachers and citizens to 
study the tax problem, the school dollar, the 
need of an educated citizenry, provisions that 
bonds be dependable investments, the depen- 
dence of prosperity on schooling, and insuring 
that the people prevent the legislature from 
wrecking the schools. 

Especially we admired the persuasive urge to 
teachers to take a leaf from the physician’s 
note-book and to keep out of our educational 
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meetings the speakers bidding by sensation for book so fast that the enjoyment of scenery 
mention in the newspapers. These are the wild dying out. , 
boys who call the school a failure, useless prep- More melancholy is due at Port 
aration for life. We must cure our educational where, no more, hung daringly above the \ 
not before the none-too-friendly public. of the Delaware, the boats of the famous old 
canal make the crossing. We old men remem. 
HURRIED AMERICA ber when it was a favorite jaunt to follow 
towpath, no dust, no smell, no dod 


o r 


traffic, from Honesdale to New Paltz, to Ney 
burgh, through a green paradise. 


From New Haven to Bear Mountain bridge 


as the Ford flies, a matter of thirty-odd 


but what a picture book to set right the 
sguided American who thinks the English _ But there is recompense. Milady of the Port 
eee! en ee ty ee Are Behind Jervis inn serves slices of cold lamb, mint jelly, 
Kester etna Pemenis ain: daisies a ths Vea hot biscuit, honey and the milk that makes th 
ports, Winthrops, Trumbulls, Websters, Hop- J¢?seys famous. 

Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. For two days, 


kinses, W oleotts, Ellsworths and Touceys look : : : : 
like Phaeton of old, Philophilus has gone now 


from their white houses on well-trimmed lawns 
1 ° o 4 ‘4 nm o oree - VS and over 
seule the wnieis: tonne Die, thle aie high, now low, through green valleys and over 


} 


; bare mountain tops. ‘te » sings, no word 
leys are deep the streams are in no hurry to e mountain tops. Often he sings, no words, 
] 


; : << Big r ah-s he » js r yiea the 
leave this lovely land. Whisk, we are riding only ah-ah, but the tune is of “America th 


; Joantifn] » knows the value of silent con- 
through Newton on its hilltop, a village elaim- Beautiful. He knows the value of silent con 


‘ a : vers: io ; ‘or Ss 7a rida 7? t a word 
_ \. the -alennest ia the Uelbed Gass ersation. For hours we ride without a word 


: to 7 g S —" ‘ ae cee % 
Danbury is a dear. A modest sign tells us we Often he stops on some commanding heigh 


are crossing to New York. It is the lake coun- 
try supplying the metropolis with much water. 


we gaze, like the men of Cortez, silent on 
peak in Darien. Some music is not helped 
Here, my host informs me, the troops of Con- the teacher’s effort to tell the children what 
necticut and New York were ready to fight for hear. Some pictures are best gazed at quietly. 
ownership of the land, but eastern Long Island Some of the best poems can be read witho 
was turned over by the Nutmeg State to its analysis. Why must the teacher play the part 
ereedy neighbor and the boundary we now go of demonstrator in a dissecting room? 
i : My host’s route, zigzagging, has method in it. 
We are held up in different towns while he get 
into deep conversation with different bright 


men and women, sometimes over a meal in : 


over was settled. How does Philophilus know 
the particular history needed at various mo- 
ments on our long journey to the banks of the 
Missouri? I solved the secret later, finding in 
the boot-box behind the ear a small library of 
“Seeing This” and “Seeing That,’ which this 


hotel, sometimes in a schoolhouse, while he jot 
down notes. What is it about? A text-book i 
tireless vacationer diligently peruses after his to ait into a revised edition. Philophilus 
sounding teachers who are using the work. 
And this is a bookman’s vacation! It reminds 
me of a kinsman of mine who sailed his ship 
into New York harbor from Japan around Cap 
Horn. I wished to show him attention and 
took him to dinner at John Hill’s swank Café 
Mazarin. What did this sailor, home from the 
sea, ask for? Corned beef, his regular fare on 
shipboard for half a year! 


companion has gone to sleep. 

Like a spider on wheels we traverse the thin 
web that spans the Hudson and get a moment 
of melancholy by the sight of the long stretch 
of this majestic stream without a boat in sight. 
In old pictures of Sunnyside the river is dotted 
with sails. In Clinton’s day a signal could be 
waved from Albany and repeated, seen from 
steamer to steamer, all the way to Sandy Hook. 
America finds navigation all too slow. Her 
river and canal fleets have gone. Continental 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AS WAR 
TRAINING 


Europe goes on cutting canals and dredging 

rivers, keeping down transportation costs and At Huntingdon the teachers of the county 
keeping travel picturesque. This steam and were streaming in from Waterfall, Hares Val- 
gasoline whizz flips the pages of the picture ley, Cedar Rock, Shady Gap, Coles Summit anc 
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er villages whose names paint pictures in 
y imagination. What journeys these bright 

folk have had this sunny morning! God bless 
Henry Ford! We follow the caravan and learn 
“an educational institute is like in these 

A speaker is telling the faithful 
ey must look back to the days of 1773 
mmittees of correspondence organized 


crisis. 


fense. This is the publie’s danger, but 
ublic doesn’t know it. No one knows it so 
the teachers. No people are more able 
reanize for work than they. But the cam- 
rn must show itself as a people’s movement. 
iucleus of it has to be the teachers of each 
Don’t 
until you see the whites of the enemy’s 
Rehearse. Have at 
cue’s end the things education has done 
Know the history of 
fight for publie schools in Pennsylva- 

e work of Franklin, 
Dickinson, Thaddeus 
, Schaeffer and Finegan. 


Form your committees, now. 
Meet once a week. 
he commonwealth. 


Benjamin Rush, 
Stevens, Wicker- 
Study Mulhern’s 
Know your state educational history. 

full of interest, a long fight for schools. 
how education is the foundation of pros- 
verity and order. Show what an immense sav- 
ing the publie schools effect by their systematic 
anization. Show what it would cost families 
they had to fall back on tutors as they did 
the old days. These arguments should be 
arsed and practised in your teacher com- 
‘ss You must make lists of your leading 
tizens and see that they are interviewed by 
Draft citizens from 
your parent-teacher association. Keep a record 
people you interview. Are they for, 
igainst or undecided? Get your storekeepers. 
You are their customers. Get your labor or- 
They did more in the early days 
to make education a state concern than any 


missionaries at a time. 


‘ations. 


ther group. Get your clergymen. Get your 
board members and former ones. The majority 
t the people are for the school, but they are 
t organized. Paid agents of hostile associa- 

s are on the job every day. You are as in- 

‘nt as they, but you have been civically 
azy. Take a lesson from the “drives” of the 
Red Cross, of the old lightning-rod eanvassers, 
{ the automobile sales forces. Education is in 
Old-age pensions are coming. 


serious danger. 
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Unemployment insurance will be put through. 
These will take a lot of money from the tax- 
payer. Unless you stir yourselves a good part 
of this will be taken by reducing school funds. 

Keep your association representative at Har- 
Get 
regularly. 


risburg active. warning bulletins 
him 


pledged to send the letters and telegrams to 


your 


from Have your citizens 
their representatives in the legislature when the 
word comes. Any man experienced in govern- 
ment will tell you that these messages do have 
immense influence. Know the representative 
from your district in both houses at Harris- 
Have your best committee call on these 
Make 
They dread 
They 


try to persuade themselves that playing polities 


burg. 
men and inquire exactly how they stand. 
your own hesitant teachers work. 
to ask strangers to support the schools. 
is wrong. Their bosses often give them this 


notion. This is not playing polities. It is mak 


ing politics work for the salvation of your 
country. 

I thought from the agreement, approval and 
applause of these teachers that they could be 
much more effectively led into a_ patriotic 
nation-saving campaign than their predecessors 


could. 


QUICKENING THE TEACHER 


SHEETS outlining the program of the State 


Edueation Association were handed to each 


member of the audience. The agenda included 
maintenance of the Edmunds Act until a better 
plan can be secured, at least one third of the 
cost of education to be borne by the state, a 
of the tax and 


new and simpler state constitution, enforcement 


revision assessment system, a 
of unpaid tax-claims upon corporations, main 
the teacher-retirement 
tenure law, new and better child-labor laws and 
restoration of the school program now crippled 
by emergency legislation. 


tenance of system, a 


Harrisburg. “If more men saw the sunrise 
this would be a better world” was the reason 
the tireless Philophilus gave for our leaving the 
huge old Leister Hotel before daybreak and 
without breakfast. The sun met us in “the Big 
Valley,” where full-bearded religious men, op- 
posed to automobiles, drive their horse-drawn 


wagons from big barns to market. We had the 


quiet and companionable Mifflin County super 
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intendent Sipe as breakfast guest in the famous 
old iron town of Lewistown and followed the 
winding Juniata through its mountain valleys 
eastward. Look for them, and every now and 
then you will see the ruins of the old stone locks 
that the 


canal was the highway to the west. 


Pennsylvania 
In 1848 my 
Baltimore to 


functioned when great 
father and mother, moving from 
Ypsilanti, rode by water through this lovely 
land. 

Our visit to the state Capitol was to hear the 
speakers at the Citizens Conference on School 
Reeovery. The State Superintendent, James 
Rule, outlined the situation plainly. The well- 
being of the state depends on the schools. It 
has been said so often that you accept it as true 
sufficient. But education is no monument 


set 


and 
fought 
thought. 


for, up and needing no further 
It is a living organism unable to sub- 
sist without steady public approval and sup- 
The Rule presentment portrays the civie 
the the 


The different competences he 


port. 
lite 


American youth. 


for which school must prepare 


must have are described. The number of per- 
Dr. Rule 


presents a list of vital questions for each com- 


sons to be educated is made clear. 


munity to ask regarding its schools. He shows 
the impossibility of adequate service in present 


circumstances. His exposition has been printed 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


A College We 
older University of Michigan Alumni hold John 


Dean’s View of Education. 


Johnston in high regard. He put life into his 
instruction in zoology when he was in the fam- 
His contributions to 

Anatomy, eugenies, 
His 


latest book! teems with constructive educational 


ily of our alma mater. 
neurology are distinctive. 
sociology, have been enlivened by him. 
philosophy and “doctrine attainable by living 


men.” From here and there terse statements 
will make a dent in the reader’s cortex. 

“Democracy is at the crossroad with a path 
to fascism to the right, one to communism to 
the ijieft, and one straight ahead that needs 

1John B. Johnston, ‘‘Eduecation for Democ- 
racy,’’ The University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 280 pp. $2.50. 
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in a pamphlet, “The Three R’s of Public-S¢! 
Recovery.” They are reorganization, rey; 
reconstruction. The presentation is plain t; 
fortified with facts, persuasive and appeali 
in tone, strengthened with pictures and char 
We 


superintendent, or pay a heavy penalty 


must have better schools, concludes 


creased economic efficiency, a lowered 
tone and heavier costs for delinquency 
crime. 

We had a flock of Pennsylvania schoo): 
MeNally’s, facing the Capitol grounds, for 
ner. My guess is that these jolly fellows 
Some don’t know wher 
their They 
counted the heads ef the enemy. They 
Mass meetings, ‘ 


not all awake yet. 
strength of friends is. 
waiting for a leader. 
tional” addresses, whoopee, are very wi 


1 


their way. Pennsylvania needs more hous 
house canvassing and organized defenses. 
strength of woman campaigners isn’t 
stood so well as New York senses it. 
Philophilus told the diners this. It 
startling to hear him, who had been so so 
ingly silent on his rides, muster tips fron 
experiences in getting text-book adoptio: 
apply them with a niagara of ideas, plans a 
strategy to the work in hand. 
Next morning we turned our radiator toward 


Detroit. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


grading and paving.” Dean Johnston 
efficient grader and paver. 

“The greatest need of education to-day 1s 
that its principles should be understood and 
supported by the whole people.  Educatior 
an almost constant 
consideration. One of the best opport 


for informing the public is contacts made 


should now be 


teachers.” 

As a democracy we have frequently bee: 
taken in the leaders we have followed, he says. 
Factory owners have been placed in th 
tion of leaders of national policy. (o- 
have been allowed to mow down the forest 
let the soil formed through millions of year 
wash away to the sea. Great fortunes have been 
made by corporate manipulation. No regard 
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shown for the safety of investors. The 
n’s wealth has been taken by a few 
ich laws framed by lobbyists. 
had fascism, masked, 
the seene. 

the function of our educational system 


have worked 


troduce, into democracy, self-control and 
This 

rement must depend on accepted leaders. 
t leaders the people will follow depends on 
intelligence and ideals of the citizens. Pub- 
edueation should be the chief influence in 
The burden of selecting 
r leaders is laid upon the schools. 


red management for general welfare. 


ng eivie ideals. 


t, he continues, in the minds of many, sup- 
education is maintained in the hope of 
nal advantage to be obtained. 
number of persons seeking higher educa- 
out of proportion to the pecuniary or 
‘| advantage gained. 
ative appropriations and private en- 
not for the personal advantage 
As a 
a trust no student has the right 


are 
se who are in school and college. 
ary of 
ept of it and loaf. 
without 
of funds has made it impossible to 


rapid inerease of enrolment 


in standards. Budgets per student are 
‘than they ever have been. 

ousands are finding that they are immune 
Other 
nds are confronted with overcrowding in 


education offered by the colleges. 


professions. 
alled democracy, instead of organization 
neet social needs, has attempted to educate 
one for the highest or most attractive 
of service instead of training each one for 

t he is fitted. 
Dean Johnston’s enumeration of the details 
present maladjustment of education is exten- 
The major part of his book is 
oncerned with needed adjustments and is con- 


} 
fident 


idently constructive. 


al d severe, 


In the reform of education more importance 
uust be given to estimating the native abilities, 
interests and aptitudes of children and to the 
resulting educational guidanee which will be- 
come conerete and positive after the age of 
twelve to fifteen years. 


As experimental techniques mature college 


faculties must give reliable guidance. As 
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measuring and estimating native abilities is 
shown to be dependable, admission to any par- 
ticular phase of higher education will be based 
on the fitness of the individual to profit by this 
training and to make adequate returns to so- 
ciety. At present all sorts are accepted as 
students in college courses without regard to 
their ability to profit from instruction. 

The new education, he says, will realize that 
the 
one of society’s greatest assets. 
of the individual’s most pronounced traits and 
highest skills will give society the greatest effee- 


differences between individuals constitute 


The eultivation 


tive purpose. 

“Edueators should lead the integration of the 
many diverse elements of American life into a 
new social order.” 

The dean discusses at length the formation of 
The 
time is ripe, he says, for the assertion by col- 


an American aristocracy of character. 


leges of the right of trained minds to leadership 
among men. 

Here he goes into a battlefield that has been 
fought over for many years. The right of an 
institution for general education and supported 
by general taxation, or private endowment, to 
shall the 
ative of college since John Har- 


decide whom it benefit has been 


claimed prerog 
vard made his will. The propriety of exclusion 
of the unfit from medical school, law school, 
engineering, dental, pharmaceutical, veterinary 
and other departments whose graduates should 
be protectors of life and property has no for- 
midable opposition. The right of a college of 
literature, science and the arts, that is, a non- 
professional school, a general education depart- 
ment, a liberal-arts college, to say whom it will 
admit is another matter. 

Within the memory of living men such ex- 
clusion was practised in all grades of education. 
The naughty child could be “expelled” from the 
first grade. 
nations 


High schools determined by exami- 
should be let in. 
teachers, by maintaining “standards of scholar- 


who High-school 


ship,” eliminated the “unfit.” A nation-wide 
insistence on education as a right for all and, 
later, as a duty of democracy, has pretty well 
pushed the sieve-idea out of the picture of pub- 
lie education from kindergarten through junior 
college. No education for democracy can very 
well defend the proposition that state-supported 
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oft liberal education may operate on a 
from the rest of the 


ailferent 


publie 


system of which they are parts. It is 


the canvass made of deans by Profes- 


f Prineeton shows them in agree- 


ve should be allowed to pick 
ot 


unanimous 


+ ] 
ne coieve 


So were the majority high- 


1900 pract ically 


determine who should have 


college will per- 
for discovering what a boy is 
all the high-school 


is shared 


by 


peop! 


requirements utterly 


The pers tence ot college entrance 


remote from testing fitness 


or even for determining suecess in the studies 
quired after the boy vets into eol- 
that the 
for what 
do as fits the 


Isn’t it true that determi- 


ily re 
over expectation 

care so much 

should for whether he 
» course as is. 

y and subsequent guidance is a 

technology originating and getting its develop- 
the organizations devoted to the pro- 
gy of 


more opposed to the professional study ot edu- 


ment in 


fessional trainin teachers? Also, who are 


are the prolessors in colleges of 
Dean Johnston’s patriotie concept 
the whole 


all, believing 


ve as an organizer of 
he welfare of 
with him that publie welfare can not be organ- 
ed by that 
he pli from 


representing the whole people, the public-school 


special interests, the intelligence, 


inning must come an institution 


numbers resist the proposal that 
college sift the 
aside those whom the college deems unworthy 


For 


men in large 


shall country’s youth to east 
of initiation into the aristocracy of brains. 
some time to come we are likely to be governed 
If 
a tax-supported college, or a private one re- 
lieved of taxation, is to improving 
civic conditions, why, for the land’s sake, should 


ot 


in accordance with the votes of a majority. 
devoted 


we approve its debasing our citizenry by 


pushing into it all the youth whom the college 
eonsiders unfit? If these, failing to meet en- 
trance requirements, were at once put to death 
the logie of the solution would be evident. The 
élite theory of Dr. Kandel’s 


yearly surveys may be relied on, passing away 


edueation is, if 


VOL. 


in Europe. 
the rank and file of the American peopk 


What will happen and is_ happer 


40, No. ] 


Dean Gauss finds it non-exis} 


American colleges is a shift from emphasi 


courses, on scholarship, on research and 


traditions long worshipped by facultie 


+} . 
tnere 


place will come the belief, here and 
book ably presented by Dean Johnston, 1 
business of college is all sorts and 


ot 


main 


tions men. A readily 


caleulated to make of these the most int: 


and efficient citizens possible is de 
College management needs to worship 
less and study its raw material more. 
edu 


Dean Johnston’s conception of 


main purpose illumines this entire bool 


adjusted treat 


mocracy, he keeps saying, ean succeed onl 


organizing all the people for the commo: 


This is the business of education. 
“The 

tie and spiritual; the industrial system, 

and selfish.” 

it is high time for edueation, 


ualistie 
Now 
dean, to bestir itself and to render the 


educational system when true is ali 


that is rightly to be expected from it by b 


ing into the consciousness of our peo} 


problems of well-being that are to be 
through public service. 


Our people have been tutored into 


4] 


rialistie patriotism—“trade follows the 


The flag which flies over every school 
the flag of the army, ready to fight for t 

“Special interests desire to dictate wv 
schools shall teach. They do not want t! 


to be taught.” 


“Contrary to this is the duty of educat 


prepare a planned society, not exploitat 


the country by a few, but a government 

ing comfort and satisfaction to all.” 
Dean Johnston’s comprehension of th 

national situation, his emphasis on spe 


forms in school practise, his straightf 


lucid speech, make this one of the p 
books of the year. 

Claims of Catholic Education. 
MecGucken, 


your study.? 
2 William J. McGucken, ‘‘The Catholis 


Education.’’ The Bruce Publishing Compa 
waukee. 131 pp. $1.50. 


S.J., writes a little book well 
He writes it “for mothe 


yrwar 


ywerlu 


Fat 
wort! 


rs 


Wat 


7, Mil- 
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for sensible teachers who are really 
» the youth of the country, but most of 
the Catholic laymen and laywomen who 
iking heroie efforts to support Catholie 

This, Father MeGucken insists, is 
iphatically not the public-school way. 
damental theory of all non-Catholic 
is the robot one which makes of man a 
nachine; which sees in his every action 


vitable result of chemical and physical 
us: which rejects freedom of will and 
y. The Catholie theory, says our author, 
opposite of this in all things. “It would 
sense for a Catholic to maintain that he 
) quarrel with the publie school. As an 
A an citizen he elaims a right to eriticize 
titution paid for by taxes derived from 
Catholies and failing to satisfy his conscience.” 
her MeGueken’s chapters treat of modern 
ds in American education, the educand, the 
tural, the Catholie college, a model edu- 
system, whose is the right to educate, 
psychology and the Catholic way in 
‘ter education. 
fousseau, Eliot, Dewey, says the author, 
ree and their satellites are responsible 
t of the unsound philosophy underlying 
our educational endeavor. It is a 
ssophy of humanitarian idealism inter- 
rled with pragmatism culminating in a 
doctrine of essential progress. “Of the 
ipon the whole fabric of American life 
ardly necessary to speak. Only in Amer- 
uuld a bootblack turned cinema star be- 
a nation’s idol.” “Only here could 
tebanks like Aimee McPherson and Billy 
Sunday be regarded as religious leaders.” 
“It is high time American schools ceased 
heapening edueation by applying it to proc- 
that can be learned equally well in a fae- 
tory or shop.” 
The testing movement is roundly trounced, as 
he nonsense of dressing up in Roman togas 


or building projeet books illustrative of elassi- 
eal life and ealling it the teaching of Latin.” 


“In the ideal Catholie school little will be said 


{ mathematies and seienee except, to the sean- 

| of the moderns, they will be given a subor- 
linate place.’ The Thorndike tests, failing to 
lscover the general mental training claimed 
for Latin and algebra, are dismissed as proving 








nothing. The proper teaching of Latin is out- 
lined. 

Arguments are presented for a division of 
the public-school money so as to give the 
chureh a part. 

That the state is supreme in edueation Father 
McGucken says is a new idea, or better, a very 
old pagan one reborn in modern times. It was 
abhorrent to all of Christendom during Chris- 
tian centuries. The American school, he says, 
was for several decades a religious one more or 
less under the direct control of the local church. 
The assertion of the state’s duty to educate was 
not a cherished idea of the fathers of the Amer- 
ican Republic. It was the proclamation of the 
bloody doctrinaires of the French Revolution. 
On Horace Mann lies the responsibility of im- 
planting the germ of the idea of the supremacy 
of the state in education. This, says the au- 
thor, was in 1840. It required only three 
generations for the average American to hold 
as a primary article of his creed that the pub- 
lie schools are by the intention of the founders 
of the republic to be completely free from all 
religious color. 

We who have read our Elwood Cubberley, 
our Charles Beard, our Edgar Knight and, 
especially, our Allen Oscar Hansen, can hardly 
follow Father MeGueken’s excursion into edu- 
cational history. Jefferson is an obstacle in 
this path. as are Noah Webster, Benjamin 
Rush, Meciscn, Monroe and the Ordinance of 
1787 setting aside government funds to support 
publie schools in order that “good government 
and the happiness of mankind” might be pro- 
moted. It was not in 1840 but in 1791 that the 
objection to alliance of publie education with 
any religious creed was notably at variance 
with the idea defended by Father MeGucken. 
Instead of ninety-four years ago it is a hun- 
dred and forty-three since the defenders of the 
Constitution yielded to clamor demanding that 
the fundamental law keep clear of religious 
alliances. Even then this could hardly have 
been a strong American feeling of only that 
year. 

Appalling Information. Dr. Caldwell and 
Mr. Lundeen® give a list of two hundred works 


3 Otis W. Caldwell, Gerhard E. Lundeen, ‘‘ Do 
You Believe It?’’ Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City. 307 pp. $3.00. 
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mostly devoted to superstitions. You and I thinking given a distinct period and regyla) 
have been reading such books off and on for practise. Here is a country devoted to univer. 
years, finding much entertainment in them. In _ sal education and notoriously failing 
their own treatise these two Columbia Univer- its citizens to think. Dr. Julius Boraas, long g 
sity experimenters discuss the most common _ state inspector of high schools, insists that they 


fool ideas that are known to the average Amer- deliberately sidestep thought in favor 0; 
This is made an amusing and instructive memoriter recitations. The bulk of books eo». 


ean, 
account enlivened by delicious black-and-white ing to this office for review ery for a thinking 
sketches by A. J. Iorio. Although the authors public. Sir John Gorst found us weak-minded 
maintain the reserve of scientists along with a_ in eivie problems. President Butler says w 
graceful style such as would please a group of political morons. The subject-specialists coy 
congenial literary people at a club meeting the’ tend that a thorough grasp of Latin, of geom- 
conclusions the average reader will come to are etry, of history, of shopwork, establishes 
disconcerting enough. This will be inevitably mental power. “Try to get it by direct 

so with teachers who peruse the book. For, ods and all is lost.” Caldwell and Lundeen 
after many pages of entertainment, the authors take the opposite view. “In teaching a subject 
introduce the results of investigations they and you can form attitudes. Why not teach 
others have been carrying on for some years. this as a conscious aim?” They would 
They tabulate one hundred questions on dreams, you make a specific attack on common 
journeys, the number 13, crossed fingers, Fri- influential superstitions, on unfounded beli 
day, knocking wood, red hair, funerals, lucky We ought to be for that. With all 
numbers, black cats, horseshoes, spilling the claims that the scholar is in pursuit of 

salt, sneezing, and so on. The average high- why wouldn’t it be possible to lead the rising 
school pupil is, according to extensive sam- generation to tackle Pilate’s question, “What 
plings, obsessed by twenty-two of these utterly is truth?” With all the practical psychology 
absurd superstitions. Girls believe in a larger in print why not put the high-school boy 
number of false ideas than boys do. Worse yet, girl through a course of mental sprouts 
forty-four and nine tenths per cent. of these knowledge of what is meant by “thinking,” 
superstitions, or of similar ones, are believed by what “analysis,” “induction,” “deduction,” 
the numerous young persons tested who are pre- “probability,” “demonstration,” “conjecture,” 
paring to be teachers. Returns from 2,379 “proof” are? Then turn them loose 01 
instructors, in 13 states, showed more than half superstitions and on civic, economic and politi 
believing the claims made in advertisements of cal problems, graded as in a geometry and | 
antisepties, dentifrices and other health and not for propaganda but as geometry is use: 
beauty preparations. Here, too, the returns exercise in thinking? 


showed women more gullible than men. sd : 2 eg 
The Great N. E. A. Within the year of 


Especially significant are the records of the eae ge ; a 
date and in its usual satisfying typography 


effect of training in science. In all the re- 


; é and snug binding eomes what has long been 
searches it has been found that those who have ‘ = ; 


conceded to be the big book of American edu 
cation. Dr. Crabtree, the secretary, 


tions, ‘ : . 1 
; seventeenth year of service, notes improved 
It will oceur to you that the Caldwell- ; 


Lundeen volume is something to get pupils and 


had science courses are freer from supersti- 


working arrangements with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Americal 
Association of University Women, the Leagu 
: ; of Women Voters, the General Federation 0! 
esting assembly talks. It confirms me in a : : Bae fd 

Clubs, the American Legion, 


: Women’s 
netion I have had for some time that there =a ; i 
many other civic and welfare groups. e 


teachers to read. Once beginning it you will go 
through. It affords numerous texts for inter- 


ought to be classes in thinking maintained in all 
I fail to see why writing, swim- 4‘ Addresses and Proceedings, 1934, Vol. ‘=. 
National Education Association. 1201 Sixte 

St $ 


high schools. 


ming, spelling, reading, singing and other school ge : gn 
I ii .. Washington, D. C. 1006 pp. 9.0 


arts do not have as a companion the art of members. 
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what is being said more and more, out 
d, that one of the organizations par- 
» in these working agreements needs a 
that the National Edueation Asso- 
es not stand for all the principles of 
organizations which have _ working 
ents with it. From here and there, 
by respectable school people, come pro- 
ust the attitude by one of these groups 
ssumes too patronizing an. attitude 
schools and too much tendency to 
what and what not they must teach. 
quote Rupertus Meldensus: in neces- 
nitas; in dubiis, libertas; in omnibus, 
which, on being translated, is: in edu- 
essentials, unity; in class _ polities, 
n; in all, affection. 
Crabtree summarizes the wreckage of 
service, notes the beginning of recovery, 


tes that federal aid saved the schools, 


association policies including freedom 


epartments, giving special importance to 


fare of the classroom teacher, and abat- 
hostility that may exist between school- 
nd schoolmasters. 

pal Jones, the neerologist, pays an un- 
well-expressed tribute to the two thou- 
bers dying since the last report and 
ir names by states. 

vill note with satisfaction the fullness 


“Association reeords and _ information.” 


isage here observed of transcribing steno- 
hic reports of the business meetings, etc., 
nly makes interesting reading but is valu- 


establishing the real intent of resolu- 


and actions if ever, as they sometimes 


« 


they may be subject to different inter- 
ms on later dates. 


addresses and forum discussions apper- 
i¢ to both eonventions—Superintendents 


Cleveland, others at Washington, are, as 
, the largest part of the volume. Here is 


) 


nes, that the National Association pro- 


a 


la 


e to repeat that nowhere in the world 
to be found so valuable an annual edu- 


i eneyelopedia. The proportion of out- 


nences, inside notables and worthwhile 


‘ers of merit, is beyond eriticism. A sniffy 


int that some people are put on too 


ly programs does not stand actual count. It 


me, as a long-time spectator from the 


gram is a masterly service by the highest order 
of unselfish, industrious, patriotie men and 
women. 


A Strong Professor. Two of his colleagues® 
have done a masterly biography of the late 
George Holmes Howison. They are happy in 
their delineation of his superiorities as scholar, 
teacher and man. They are honest in presenta- 
tion of qualities that made him unpopular to 
some. My recollection of Professor Hewison is 
tinged with resentment at the way he was treated 
at Ann Arbor. The young cubs there, of whom 
I was one, had, in the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, altogether too much 
of the foolish notion that study wasn’t the main 
business of a college student. One son of a 
prominent Chicagoan spent several semesters 
in the university without attending any classes 
until an easy-going administration found it out. 
Howison held that the requirements for work 
maintained in the engineering, medical, dental 
and pharmacy classes could be enforced in the 
college of liberal arts. The philosophy courses 
were considered as “snaps.” When Howison 
came a horde of easy-goers elected his course. 
His teaching was solid, never dull, but exact- 
ing. His attitude toward a bluffer was indig- 
nant—that of a foreman who had earefully 
prepared a project and considered himself in- 
sulted by the indifference of those who paid 
secant attention to it. He made it clear enough 
that his course required reasonable preparation 
by us and that lack of it would bring the logical 
result. We were used to threats which never 
came true. Dear old geologist Winchell passed 
everybody. So did Hennequin in French. 
Vaughn’s and Sewell’s courses were brilliant 
lectures with no responsibility on the hearers. 
My four years were mostly exercises in loafing. 
But Howison, somehow, pushed me into his 
honest belief that college meant work. As I 
remember it, about five of us escaped the “F” 
at the end. Among these was Novy, a digger, 
who afterward, in Koch’s laboratory, and in 
Pasteur’s, as well as by contributions to the 
studies of French, Belgian and American scien- 
tific societies, won medals and awards galore. 

5 John Wright Buckham, George Malcom Strat- 
ton, ‘‘Howison, Philosopher and Teacher.’’ Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley. 418 pp. 
$2.50. 
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At 


Novy so warmed to 


examination of the Howison 
his bottle of 
ome chemical in his pocket blew out the stop- 
ple the 


Howison must have felt 


final course 


work that a 


and scented room with fumes. 


lonely in the namby- 


Arbor of those 
the 


pamby atmosphere of the Ann 
he thought ol the place 


us DIO rraphy 


before me gives no hint. 


book tor teachers, professors 
The 
The 


ne selected 


Is a prime 


students. biography is enlightening 


professional habits are en- 


writings on idealism, 


n, modern science, pantheism, immortal- 


‘eedom, poetry, the university’s obligation 


state, a liberal education, are great 


> 1pe rblv handled. 


are. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s latest publica- 


human nature‘ 


maintains the happy 


iation of fact and 


everyday 


sh which marks his numerous earlier 


mind and work. This is a classroom 


tudiles ol 


; 


ext especially valuable to college freshmen and 


teachers. It is well supplied with 


to intending 


‘ +) 
Case stud 


ies, questions and reading references. 
It covers mental health, poise, principles of 


adjustment, 


individuality, maturing, conscious 


personality, foundations of healthy living, con- 


ventional requirements, mental hygiene as a 


school duty, diagnosis and correction. 


The author is notably liberal in his views, 


of the New England Puritan influ- 


A soci 


restrictive 


‘ty, he says, that is over-protective and 
may greatly diminish its seeurity; it 
offers too many temptations for law-breaking. 
The problem of mental hygiene in the making 
of rules and laws is to give every person a high 
degree ot security and to restrict few to such 
an extent that they are likely to disobey. 

drinking are 
Regu- 


lations regarding the sex impulse are not based 


Laws regulating eating and 


usually met with resistance or evasion. 
on the nature of the sex act but upon all sorts 
of ideals, unfounded beliefs and superstitions. 
Marriage laws have been almost wholly nega- 
Experience is accumulating that reveals 


life the 


tive. 


family one of most important 


as 


6 Edwin A. 
Effective Living.’’  D. 


pany, New York. 


Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Mental Hygiene for 
Appleton-Century Com- 
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of mental health. The se 


sources 


teach young people the principles ot 


life, the making of a happy home, the wis 
that is the bearing and rearing of children, a», 
The question of 


freedom of speech needs more attention by od 


doing a high patriotic service. 
cators. The constitutional safeguards of 
are being sadly weakened. 

Author Kirkpatrick knows his field. 
presentation is singularly interesting, im; 
and persuasive. 


The A natomy, Physiology and Huagien 
Character. 


public instruction,’ a 


Michigan’s state superintendent 
well-known pioneer 
work or 


He de Velops 


emotions, 


character edueation, offers a 
theories underlying this service. 
it through 


structures, 


wishes, values, 


ideals, conflicts, discriminat 
choice, attitudes, expression, environment 
integration. 

The objectives of character education, wi 
reminded, are hardly to be separated from t 


T he se all 


have not been prominent enough nor means 


total aims of education in general. 
achieving them effectively used. The present 
economic and political dilemma of our countr 
makes the thinking citizens conscious of 

of the 
people have shown themselves unable to pr 
the that have 
Crime, vice, dishonesty in business and 


inadequacies civie intelligence. T 


vent disasters fallen upon 
tics, narrow partisan thinking, indifferenc 
Most 

We must di 


velop a new type of citizen who is able and 


injustices, are our common lot. 
came through the publie schools. 


inclined to make a maximum contribution to 
better economic and political social structure 
The need is for : 
coordination of effort, a revision of the curricu 
contribute a maximum to gett! 
ability directed to the country’ 


So runs the introduction. 


lum so as to 
the people’s 
needs, individual guidance, trained teachers ! 
character, trained parenthood, redirection 
community forces. 

Education, says the author, must 
At present it aims too narrow’) 


‘0.6 , lad 
at acquisition of knowledge as knowledg 
in the higher grades, at original search 


wider scope. 


7 Paul F. Voelker, ‘‘Character in the Makir g. 
E. M. Hale Company, Milwaukee. 163 pp. * 
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Edueation must 





s is not enough. 


A iid 


tself more with emotions leading to a 


etter § | and civic menage. 
As Dr. Voelker sees it, the kind of individual- 
school must develop in America is that 
ending a principle which the holder be- 
be right and which, standing on his 
he will push in spite of public senti- 
[he man of prineiple will appeal to the 
n his own breast and regard the ver- 
; of more value than the applause of the 
mankind. 
Yay and Must in Education. When, says 
Professor Leacock,’ I became a schoolmaster I 
ed out the same flogging treatment I had 
my school days. When I look back at 
[ marvel at the barbarity of it; but not 
en. The boys whom I licked the most seem 
cherish the kindest memories; and seem to 
succeeded best. Looking back on the list, 
[ find that I have licked no less than eight eabi- 
nisters, two baronets and four British 
erals—to say nothing of about one half of 
bench and the bar in Toronto. Whether 
se men would have come to the front with- 
s assistance I do not discuss. 
This confession oceurs in a delicious little 
kk reproducing a Kappa Delta Pi lecture of 
many-sided MeGill professor of economies 
political science who is, by the way, an 
ften-mentioned choice of the Mark Twain 
Association, which wants him to be a traveling 
professor of humor. 

In speaking of cap and gown Professor Lea- 

k says a notion of equality and democracy 

s created a public opinion against them. 
they have to go. Publie opinion killed them. 
the good old gown, like charity, covered a mul- 
tude of shabby elothes. It obliterated distine- 
tions between rich and poor and therefore was 
& promoter of democracy. 

Read and enjoy his comments on the written 
examination, on the study of literature, on lee- 
‘ures, absurd compulsory studies and the quick- 
ening of the spirit. 


A Lure to Science. Liveright has brought 
new printing of Sir Arthur Thomson’s 


* Stephen Leacock, ‘‘The Pursuit of Knowledge, 
* Viscussion of Freedom and Compulsion in Edu- 











popular little talks on scientific curiosa,® a big 
book for a dollar. Here is an alluring bridge 
that will earry many of your boys and girls into 
serious study in the great field. Sir Arthur has 
the human touch. His style is familiar; his 
language, simple; his choice of subjects, made 
with a rare sense of satisfying the curiosity of 
the average man. He reviews theories, facts or 
discoveries appertaining to such themes as the 
beginning of life on the earth, why we fall 
asleep, why our hair turns white, animals’ fear, 
the cause of laughter and tears, what settles 
sex, behavior of plants and animals, credulities, 
evolution, the awesomeness of nature, the eman- 
cipation of mind, why we die—threescore and 
ten puzzles of the universe and what man is 
doing to solve them. The science teacher who 
is keen to keep alive the healthy curiosity of 
youth will find this book a potent helper. Your- 
self will find it a rare combination of instrue- 
tion with entertainment. 


The Universe is Ruled by Mind. “For a 
wider outlook, a keener realization and a 
greater enjoyment of nature’s wonders and 
glories’ the Macmillan Company enlists a 
galaxy of teachers of science who in sixteen 
short essays’® talk of the stars, the universe, 
the earth as the home of man, the ascent of 
mind, the oneness of life, the romance of the 
plant world, chemical wonders, nature’s plan, 
design and purpose, mysteries, the breakdown 
of materialism and the wonder of life. 

The chapters are distinctly alluring in sub- 
ject and treatment. High-school students in 
science classes will find them attractive. 

The materialistic fallacy that gripped the 
world in the last century, proposing that the 
universe and all its manifestations are the re- 
sults of chance, finds no echo in these pages. 
The authors, eminent each in his own branch 
of science, see ordered harmony, mathematical 
precision and a great design pointing to a pur- 
posing and directing mind back of the great 
drama of creation. 





eation.’’ Liveright Publishing Corporation, New 
York. 48 pp. $1.40. 

9J. Arthur Thomson, ‘‘Riddles of Science.’ 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, N. Y. 387 pp. 
$1.00. 

10 Frances Mason, Editor, ‘‘The Great Design. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 324 pp. 
$2.50. 
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The spirit of the essays is in agreement with 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s summary: If we limit our- 
we vet de- 

We do not 
are 


selves to material considerations 
pressed, downhearted, pessimistic. 
and can not see the ultimate outcome; we 
afflicted with doubts as to whether there is 
But if we admit the activity 
Let 


us trace and utilize its activity throughout. It 


any 
ultimate outcome. 
of the spiritual world let us be consistent. 


is the effort of religion to utilize this help and 


knowledge. In spite of many blunders the re- 


ligious feeling, apart from forms and cere- 


monies, is as alive and as energetic as ever. 
Philosophy justifies it and science contributes 


an element toward justification. The spiritual 


All 


temporary 


world is the great reality. else, however 


and interesting, is and 
evanescent. The 
Whether it be the mind of a mathematician or 


of an artist or of a poet, or all of them, and 


beautiful 


universe is ruled by mind. 


more, it is the one reality which gives meaning 
to existence, enriches our daily task, encourages 
our hope, energizes us faith, 
knowledge fails and illuminates the whole uni- 


with wherever 


verse with immortal love. 


How Much for Junior High School? This 
generation has seen the sehool principal and 
estimator of 
publie 


superintendent develop into an 


costs. Change from an 8-4 plan of 
schooling to the scheme of three units is not 
uncommonly opposed on the grounds of in- 
creased expense. The study of Dr. Gooch, with 
supporting data for its conclusions," is based 
than 


on the 6-3-3 type in cities of not less 


5,000 inhabitants. Costs per pupil in 107 sys- 
states show the mean for 
kindergarten through the sixth 
for years 7-9, $128.80; for grades 10— 


tems in six eastern 
year to be 
$96.23: 
12, $162.23. 
the 6-3-3 system the total costs are less -than 
Dr. Gooch has a chapter 
The 
ratio of junior-high-school costs to K-6 costs 
No 
community need be deterred from the 6-3-3 
The inves- 


In the systems studied which have 


in the 8-4 systems. 
on cost of a standard junior high school. 


vary to a high degree in different states. 


tvpe by fear of increased expense. 
tigator shows that junior high-school teachers 


11 Wilbur I. Gooch, ‘‘ Junior-High-School Costs.’’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 160 pp. $1.75. 
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are, in large numbers, unprepared 
special problems. 
than more training. 
study is demonstration of unharmfy 


in the junior high school. 


Guiding the High-School Teacher. 
to observe Dean Collings begin 
high-school supervision!? by sayii 
theory of passive receptivity of boys 
in accordance with which the mind 
for the record of traditional facts 
the practises of teaching in the 


high schools of to-day. The regret 


should be said is deepened by recollect 


T. Briggs often says the high schools 
well than the elementary grades, by 
that most of the treatises on high-sc} 
ing that come to this office note negl: 
cises in thinking and because works 
of Henry Morrison show teachers how 
Collings put 


their Professor 


demands on high-school teachers. H_ 


ways. 


that, as the requirements have been 


y 


number of high schools through a_ period 


years, proper supervision will bring 
the results desired. 

The book, therefore, is a specific 
supervising the work of teachers 
that a high school may be turned fro: 
of passive receptivity to one that 
learning as the improvement of com} 
tioning in real-life situations. It is a 
high-school principals, for heads 
It guides t 


studying how boys and girls grow, 


ments and for teachers. 


purposeful activities of boys and girls 
describes the ways to bring teacher 
grate subject-matter in the purpose! 
ties of the students, to plan, pert 
teaching procedures. It 
teachers 


measure 
supervisory guidance of 
scienee, of natural seience, of comn 
of occupation, of fine art and of pla) 
plete detail of selection of activities, 
tion of motive and direction of t! 


offered in connection with each project 


Debunking Vocational Prophecy. 
worthy and useful ean educational 


12 Ellsworth Collings, ‘‘Supervisory Gu 
Teachers in Secondary Schools.’’ Th 
Company, New York. 613 pp. $2.50. 


A valuable element 


They need a different ra; 
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lance be made? If the guidance now 
eneficial but ean be made much more 
thods which cost no more, will you 
, better methods? A corps of investi- 
ler the direction of Dr. Thorndike! 


ver two thousand children for eight 


\,,one the various conclusions reached is one 
+» the truth of the stay-in-school ex- 

“To assume that if all boys stayed 

until 21 they would earn as much as 
pecially able boys who now graduate 

eve at 21 is indefensible and mis- 
Scheol-conduct marks have no pre- 
value. Neither has attendance record. 
\ bination of facets regarding any boy or 
age of fourteen enables a counselor 

much better than by a 


cessful the person will be 


sheer guess 
at mechan- 
Of the one 
who 


k six or eight years later. 
persons in each hundred went 
the investigator found their school 

14 years of age inferior in all re- 

-pects. Contrary to common opinion, the wages 
collar workers are generally greater 

e of mechanical workers. The tables, 
ppendices, ete., and the excellent index 

the student of vocational guidance as- 

this 


until the pupils studied 


following extensive research. 
be continued 


‘age of 32. 


Stifening the Grown-ups. Bigger and better, 
lly exulting, the Handbook of Adult 
Education for this year?* contains accounts of 
work and plans by a seore of leaders covering 


griculture, alumni edueation, the arts, corre- 
e schools, classes for the foreign-born, 
rums, library service, lyeeums, chautauquas, 
s, music, dramaties, puppetry, settle- 
inemployment, the movies, vocational 
cuidanee, the physieally handicapped and work- 
The book has a national di- 
ectory of organizations with adult education 
programs listing the membership, objectives, 
and publieations of each. The con- 
awareness of present needs are strik- 


ers in industry. 











_ 13 Edward L. _ Thorndike, Elsie O. Bregman, 
‘rving Lorge, Zaida F, Metealfe, Eleanor E. Rob- 
Ella Woodward, ‘‘ Prediction of Vocational 


ee The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th 
St., New York. 


284 pp. $2.50. 
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ing in the accounts of alumni education by 
different universities. Little Emory Univer- 
sity in Atlanta should have first prize. She has 


The 
one listed here is entirely devoted to current 


a four-day alumni conference every year. 
polities. New York University’s Alumni meet 
has for its theme “the inside of polities.” Con- 
necticut Wesleyan gives its graduates a five-day 
session for the discussion of current problems 
The University of Virginia has 
Publie Af- 
fairs, at which political problems of local, state 


in economics. 
an annual two weeks’ Institute of 


and national bearing are discussed by civic 
administrators the United 
States. The University of Washington, Seattle, 
reports a thousand alumni participating in a 


from all parts of 


three-day program of discussion of present-day 
My 
Mater-Michigan’s report shows her back in the 
good old far-off things and battles long ago 


economie and political problems. dear 


European politics (are those of the home state 
in no need of attention?), sidelights on Amer- 
ican history (why not turn the front lights 
squarely on Michigan banking or into the drop- 
ping of music, art, domestic science and other 
subjects from the high schools of the state be- 
cause the funds are insufficient to carry these 
along with the algebra and foreign languages 
But 
this handbook was printed, Michigan Univer- 


required for college certification ?). since 
sity has put on another alumni program, this 
one bristling with current political problem 

This book’s list of the Harvard alumni service 
shows that the number of present civic and eco- 
nomie matters taken up is 0. Yale ties her in 
this seore. It is amazing how many institutions 
of higher learning in this day of a nation-wide 
attention to perplexities of the here and now 
live up to the traditions that the vanes upon 
their towers are steadied by the breeze that 
the 
Goucher reports concentration on central Eu- 


blows out of antiquity. As to women, 
rope and our foreign policy; Smith gives Great 
sritain first place, Downer takes up present 
Holyoke 
Pennsylvania Women’s College 
Radeliffe 


**Handbook of 
American 
East 42nd 


economie problems, Mount concen- 


trates on art. 


leads off with French conversation; 









14 Dorothy Rowden, Editor, 


Adult Education in the United States.’’ 
Education, 60 
$2.00, 


Adult 
383 pp. 


Association for 
Street, New York. 
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with astronomy, but lists economics as one of 
five Vassar current 
polities; Wells and Wellesievy do; Wheaton lists 


Taken by and large, 


themes. says nothing of 


contemporary dramatists. 
this display of university activity in educating 
shows a strange for 


its alumni preference 


“there, there!” instead of for “here, here!” As 
you recall your childhood you remember that 
“there, there” was mother’s message when you 
needed to be soothed; but a common wording of 
father’s sharp correction was “here, here.” It 
wouldn't be a bad idea, for a while, to drop 


“alma mater” as the designation of a college 


and substitute “urgens pater.” Suggestion, 


said Comenius, worketh wonders. 


Press. Get shears, paste, 
clips and pencils with heavy lead, tackle the 
Harrington-Wolseley 


Preparing for the 


first piece ot copy in the 
workbook,'® master the eighteen lessons: head- 
lines that click, weeding out hackneyed expres- 
sions, trimming copy, avoiding libel, rewriting 
poor copy, editing special departments, making 
pictures, reading proof, 


streamers, handling 


making dummies, ete. By this time you should 
e able to improve at least your school paper. 
The 


School of Journalism in Northwestern Univer- 


first-named author is director of the 
The second is a teacher of news-writing 
editing in the High School, 
Their book has a chart of proofread- 


sity. 
and Knglewood 
Chicago. 
ing signs and a dictionary of common news- 
paper terms. There is a chapter on the use of 
capitals, numbers and punctuation which has 
many surprises. 
“Do not Mr. 
names are used, except when mentioning teach- 
Use Mrs. or Miss when 
Omit Miss when 


use when initials or Christian 


ers in a school paper. 
Christian names are given. 
writing of high-school girls.” 
text-book rules 


Custom is breaking school 


more and more, cutting down eapitals and 


When a comma makes the 
“Whatever is, is right.” 


punctuation marks. 
sense clearer, use it. 
Designed as a work-book, with the materials 
and spaces for practise bound in it, the text, 
nevertheless, has an extensive coverage of the 
essentials of getting out a paper, is designed 
15 H, F, Harrington, R. E. Wolseley, ‘‘ The Copy- 


reader’s Workshop.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 341 pp. $1.32. 
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for classes in journalism, for guiding amateurs 
editing a school paper, and is full of valuable 
information for any one who writes for 
printing. 

If you are reporting an event you are not to 
speak of an interesting meeting, a splendid at- 
tendance, a convincing speech or a masterful 
These 


Reporters are not permitted opinions, 


argument. words are reserved for 
editors. 

Liability to action for libel is hovering even 
paper. The 


action, in the eyes of the law, lies not in the 


over the high-school offending 


writing, but in the cireulation. You may not 
accuse an official of being mentally or morally 
You 


fessional of lack of knowledge or skill. 


unfit for office. may not accuse a pro- 
You 
may not defame or bring ridicule on a person, 
especially a womuu. 

The High-School Paper. Two high-school 
teachers who have done work in outside journal- 
ism and are the staff advisers of school papers" 
are authors of a book appropriate for upper 
classes which do or do not publish a paper. Its 
purpose is to aid the adolescent to observe, to 
think, to record and to express himself. The 
abundant illustrations, examples and models in 
the text are taken from a wide variety of school 
journals, editorials, news and special articles. 


Grammar for Encouragement. Mr. Beal, of 
the Boston Mechanies Arts High School, wishes 
to help the many youngsters whom the com- 
plexity of grammar disheartens. He puts into 
book form!” the material which, by trial and 
alterations for six years with high-school 
classes, he has found better than the old style 
grammatical teaching. He makes the sentence 
the master key to spoken and written speech. 
He gives to much dramatic content, 
motivates technical necessitics with natural in- 
terests, stresses abundant usage, employs 4 
wealth of practise sentences, and employs novel 
This book has a re- 


words 


forms of diagramming. 
markably full index. 


16 William M. Otto, Mary E. Marye, ‘‘Journal- 


ism for High Schools.’’ "Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, New York. 412 pp. $1.48. 

17 Kenneth Beal, ‘‘Grammar for Speaking and 
Writing.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 489 pp. $1.40. 








